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OWN THEY seem to go, the nations and the ideals acquired so laboriously. 
Love, service, brotherhood, simple kindness, children, justice—such we thought 
our real possessions to be, and we treasured them hopefully. And now the 
gloom! Derision for our faiths and scorn for the defenders of them, whilst ‘‘ Peace”’ 
is the butt of the street. The long red river of blood carries on its sickening breast 
the shattered men and broken women out into the night. The world lies wounded. 
Ideals, faiths, hopes, are stricken. True heroes are dying, so many! On the fields, 
yes, and from grief, too, in countless places down the troubled streets and through the 
quiet highways of the earth around. The widows! The orphans! The mangled in 
body and heart everywhere! Men are crucifying the Christ in them! God pity! 
Our world has been more merry in other days at its Christmas season. And yet 
from out these windows there are our government buildings near by. Upon the Capi- 
tol and the White House float plainly our Stars and Stripes. Men and women at- 
tended church yesterday, and they worshiped there. Just now we can see old and 
young buying presents, and they smile. Gifts, kindly gifts, are crossing the sea. Our 
Republic and many other lands also great are still at peace. The cry for a better way 
than war is heard more plainly throughout the earth. All that we have gained adown 
the centuries is not lost. There was a morning sun, and it will come again. The 
Christ in men is on the Cross just now, but another day He will arise once more. 
Birth, Golgotha, resurrection: these are the inevitable steps along the up-paths of truth. 
Hence the cheer of a chastened Christmas hope for all who cherish the brave faith in 


the warless world that is to be. e. 


The Advocates of Peace 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


OMPARATIVELY few of the advocates of peace can properly be described as 

non-resistants, and those who use the term as a term of derision are, as a rule, 

too intelligent not to understand that it is a misrepresentation of the attitude of 
those who favor the substitution of reason for force in the settlement of international 
disputes. The question is not whether a nation will resist an attack if an attack is 
actually made. Of course, no one thinks that is the question at issue in the United 
States today. The real question is whether, under the guise of preparing for defense, 
we shall load ourselves down with unnecessary taxes, stir up a war spirit in the country, 
create a military class among us, adopt false standards of honor, swagger about and 
by threats excite hatreds which lead to war. The advocates of peace believe that the 
philosophy which preserves peace in a neighborhood is the best assurance of inter- 
national peace, and they seek to substitute the spirit of peace, which acts through 
friendship, for the spirit of war, which acts through the ultimatum. 
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PREPAREDNESS: THE WAY TO PROCEED 


Apvocates of so-called preparedness have 
overlooked one important thing. This Congress 
was not elected on any such issue, and has no man- 
date from the people or from any political party to 
dispense a billion of dollars in five years in the 
directions proposed. If a State legislature, without 
having been elected on any such platform or issue, 
were to propose to mortgage the citizens of the State 
to the extent of ten dollars a head, or fifty dollars 
per family, in a non-revenue producing enterprise, 
the members of such legislature would be forever 
condemned, 

In this condition of affairs, no member of Con- 
gress can, as a representative of his constituency. 
vote for the pending program. There is but one 
method of procedure he can properly favor. He 
ay vote for the measure proposed, with the provise 
that the extraordinary provisions and expenditures 
shall not go into effect until the people have directly 
voted in their favor. Congress can further direct 
that at the next fall election upon every ballot there 
shall be inscribed in substance this proposition: “In 
favor of (or against) extraordinary expenditures of 
about one billion dollars for army and navy pur- 
poses.” If a majority of the citizens of the United 
States then determine in favor of such proposition. 
every member of Congress, irrespective of his per- 
sonal sentiments, will be warranted in following the 
instructions of the majority. 

In this manner, and this manner only, can the 
whole question be raised above personal and party 
consideration and put before the people upon its 
naked merits. 

This proposal merely extends to the nation a 
method of procedure common in every State of the 
Union. For instance, a few years ago, when the 
State of New York was considering the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal, the people by direct vote com- 
manded the expenditure of one hundred and one 
million dollars, approximately the same amount per 
head fer the people of that State as is involved in 
the present proposition for the people of the whole 
United States, although that was intended to in- 
crease, not weigh upon, the revenues. Upon the 
general idea of reference to the people, we have had 
the approval of the President, as expressed for the 
initiative and referendum, as well as the constant 
practice of seventeen States of the Union and the 
occasional practice of all the others. 

The only possible objection that can be raised to 
this proposition is that it will involve a delay in na- 
tional preparations. This delay need only be from 
July 1 of next vear until the votes are counted in 
November; and as the President has assured us that 
we are not in danger at the present time, this delay 
cannot matter, 
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THE MAXIM OF NEIGHBORHOOD 


ris no wonder that pacifists are torn in spirit over the 
I present war situation. It is natural that we should 
he profoundly disturbed over our duty, especially to 
those across the sea. It is perfectly normal that we 
should fear that we may not be doing all that we should 
to stop the war. It is to be expected that we should 
resent the activities of the militarists, and, upon analy- 
sis, that we should be nettled at other pacifists who do 
not agfee with us. 

In the presence of such a situation is there any rule 
by which we may guide our steps? We think there is. 
We are of the opinion that charity must certainly begin 
at home; not that it must end there, if such were possi- 
ble, but that at least it must begin there. “Give us this 
day our daily bread” is an inextinguishable part of our 
pater-noster. Unless we do get our daily bread we shall 
soon be incapacitated for helping others to get their 
daily bread, or daily anything else. The man who at- 
tempts to push his club, his church or fraternity, before 
first heeding the need of his own fireside will find that 
his efforts are misplaced, pathetic, and futile. ‘To neglect 
real needs at home for the sake of some society or other 
is easily distinguishable, as a rule, as a mere spectacular 
display. ‘The true leader can usually be best identified 
hy the practical effects of his works among his own peo- 
ple, his own children, his brothers and sisters, his neigh- 
bors. 

When A. Bronson Alcott and his party of enthusiastic 
social reformers began their co-operative farm near Har- 
vard, Mass., Mr. Emerson wrote that if they did their 
work well, paid their bills, obtained the respect of their 
neighbors, and helped Harvard to a better plane of liv- 
ing, that then they were as safe as the sun. So the proof 
of the sincerity of the pacifist lies first in the effects of 
his work among those who know him best. If his theo- 
ries win, for example, his wife, he may then try them 
upon the neighborhood. If they are accepted and if 
they help there, he may extend them to the State; then, 
if possible, to the nation and to the world. The maxim, 
therefore, is the maxim of neighborhood, by which we 
mean, let us help most those whom we can most help. c, 


WHAT SHOULD PEACE SOCIETIES DO? 


W E ARE in receipt of many letters asking what the 
peace societics should do at the present time. 
While we recognize that different societies, with their 
different constituencies, will wish to do different things, 
it is still true 


that there-are certain ceneral principles 


which may well guide us all. These ‘principles may be 
briefiy stated. The American Veace Society has the 
only program for the solution of the problem of war that 

ver heen accepted by nations and wrought, even in 
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part, into international practice. Its program, appear- 
ing on the fourth cover page of this number, contains no 
illusions. In it there is nothing of quixotism. As said so 
often and in such various forms, the American Peace 
Society stands for the principle that international wars 
will cease or be less frequent in proportion as the nations 
organize an effective substitute for force as a means of 
settling international disputes. The nature of this sub- 
stitute outlined in the concrete by the great founder of 
this society, William Ladd, is neither nebulous nor 
theoretical. It has been accepted in principle by practi- 
cally all the nations of the earth. It is, in brief, that 
there must be a congress and high court of nations. 
The peace societies, therefore, may well recall to the 
minds of their members this most important fact. 

Our own view is that the present war will be settled 
by the sacrificing belligerents, and that the neutral na- 
tions will have little voice in the matter; but when the 
terms of peace have been arranged by the contending 
peoples, then there will be a Third Hague Conference 
where neutrals and combatants alike will make more 
nearly perfect the machinery of justice already at hand. 

Therefore, let us learn anew day by day, as we may, 
the hideous absurdity of war. Let us extend the cireu- 
lation and influence of Tire Apvocatre or Peace. Let 
us urge men and women to think upon this matter, to 
confer, to think again, and to join the American. Peace 
Society now. 

To the man who asks what may I do to help the peace 
movement, the reply is, Do you know what the peace 
movement is? If so, can you win to its support your 
nearest friend, your neighbor around the corner, vour 
stenographer, or fellow workman? If se, win your 
ward, vour city, vour Congressional district, your State. 
This is the principle we have tried to state in the fore- 
voing editorial, “The Maxim of Neighborhood.” The 
duty of the pacifist at the moment is to help most those 
whom he can most help. @ | 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Society The only Christian denomination | 
of Friends. which has a regular Department of 


Peace is the Society of Friends. It 
seems to us strange that this is so, especially in’ the 
light of the present tremendous insult to the Prince of 
Peace. The national the Society of 
Friends—the Five Years’ Meeting—includes the Can- 


assembly of 
ada yearly meeting. This assembly has a peace com- 
mittee, which in turn has a central executive commit- 
tee. The yearly 
peace committee. 
work in the various loeal churches, and are fearlessly 


meetings of the society also have a 
These committees are pushing the 


vetitioning Congress. 
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In no uncertain sense the whole peace movement 1s 
an outgrowth of the consecrated efforts of the Society 
of Friends. ‘Through much teaching and repeated hero- 
ism this body of Christians has consistently stood for 
the abolition of international wars. Supremely right 
upon nearly every great question alfecting the public 
good, they have been most consistently and encou! 
agingly right upon this great problem of organized in- 
justice and murder. 

The work of these people in England at the present 
time caring thoughtfully for the non-combatant citizens 
of belligerent lands, their labors among the stricken, 
on the fields and in the hospitals of the war zone, their 
faith in the ultimate realization of their ideal in the 
presence of the war now upon us, are all consonant with 
their best traditions. Every believer in the importance 
of substituting law for force is heartened during these 
discouraging days by the rich consistency and constant 
loyalty of the Society of Friends. © 


A Suggestion to 
the Christian 
Church. 


In this time of irresponsible quota- 
tions from the Bible and of wild misin 
terpretations of the Christian ethic, it 
would seem to be the duty of the Christian Church to re- 
state, in language which the people can understand, that 
Jesus was “The Prince of Peace.” An English corre- 
spondent of the Wes/minsler Gazelle expresses his views 
of “most professional ministers still drawing their sala- 
ries” In a suggestive and disquieting summary which 
reads as follows: 

Christ did not wish that men might be like Him; 
That is an error, springifg who knows where. 
Christ’s purpose was that, in the distance dim, 
A grand ideal, planet-like, might flare, 
Subject for praise or theme on which to preach, 
But never meant to come within our reach, 


The very essence of ideals is 
That they should ever hover overhead. 
To be translated to realities 
Immediately kills them; they are dead. 
And what so hapless, sad, and tempest-tossed 
As human beings with ideals lost? 


The nearest we can get to what Me willed 
Compatibly with reason. That should be 
Our aim by day and night until fulfilled, 
Pursued with unremitting industry. 
The Master (as we read Him) would not ask 
His children to perform a sterner task. 
So, then, upon the future let us strive 
To fix our thoughts, nor on the present dwell. 
A day will dawn (for those still left alive) 
When peace will come, and all once more be well, 
And Christianity (ess suspect then) 
Again dispense its precious balm to men. 

The Christian church might well ponder upon this 
sarcastic fling. Men should not be allowed to forget the 
words of the Master: “Put up thy sword: for all who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 


- 
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LIBERTY GIVING PEACE TO THE WORLD—A STATUE 


By H. K. BUSH-BROWN 


| beet in the history of the world have so many peo- 
ple been asking each other and themselves the eter- 
nal question, What is life and why are we here? This 
great war has compelled our attention, and we have 
searched our hearts to find the answer. 
Without attempting to solve the mysteries in which 

we live, let us believe, with Tennyson— 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete.” 


Back of it all must be a great spiritual purpose; and, 
if so, that purpose seems to be a better and deeper un- 
derstanding of the brotherhood of man. 

It was a great awakening to the Christian world, dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war, to learn that the heathen 
nation, whom we had been accustomed to despise, 
treated its own soldiers with the most efficient and sani- 
tary methods, and by reason of this, and a wonderful 
spirit of unity of purpose, defeated a great Christian 
power, while the treatment of her prisoners showed 
much more than the ordinary Christian spirit. 
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We need no example of war to justify the statement 
that the true measure of a man or of a nation is not 
wealth or power, but ideals. The Greeks were right 
when they inscribed on one of their temples, “Know 
Thyself.” Do we know ourselves? Have we not for 
some time lost sight of some of the fundamental ideals 
on which the nation was founded? No need to recount 
them. Have we not too much assumed that law is the 
salvation of mankind, and that by enacting laws we 
shall compass the regeneration of the race? Let us 
frankly recognize that man has a physical and also a 
spiritual life, and that the spiritual life is the more im- 
portant, and cannot be neglected. 

Art used to be the handmaiden of religion, and should 
we not use art to spiritualize the ideals of a nation? 
Believing that art has this mission, I have made this 
design for the spirit of libertv giving peace to the world 

In her movement forward is expressed progress, and 
with her right hand raised she is in the act of 
giving a benediction. In her left hand she holds 
forth a scroll on which is inscribed, “With malice 
toward none and charity for all, that every one may 
have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Her feet lightly touch a hemisphere over the top of 
which is written, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
around the edge of the hemisphere, “Peace on earth, 
goodwill toward men.” 

These are fundamental ideals that are as true now as 
they were two thousand years ago, and it is on these 
foundation truths that we have built up the liberties of 
the Republic. 

We have as a people realized the dynamic power of 
wealth, and we have devoted the maximum of our en- 
ergies to its acquisition. Have we, however, acquired 
the art of spending wisely ? 

On the other end of the temple at Athens, referred to 
above, is the legend, “All things in moderation.” Do 
all possessors of wealth realize that the immoderate 
spending for physical enjoyment brings the penalty of 
degeneration and death? On the other hand, if spent 
with the altruistic spirit for the advancement of civil- 
ization and the benefit of mankind, it brings that spir- 
itual development and joy in life which is true and 
permanent happiness. It is in this spirit that the men 
of science and art devote themselves with singleness of 
purpose to their professions to do their very best. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves whether we have not 
set up a false standard by making cheapness the basis of 
industrial competition? It succeeds often by means of 
cheap labor and commercial warfare, which inevitably 
ends in real warfare. 

Ts it not time to set up the higher standard of excel- 
lence and co-ordinate our forces of production with the 
same spirit of devotion of the scientist and the artist 
to do the best and give the most for the love of the work, 
and make the competition one of spiritual development 
of all the people. 

To do this, the environment, the spiritual life, and 
the compensation of the producer must be of the best. 

Because of the material and spiritual opportunities 
that this country already offers a million foreigners 
come here every year. By enlarging these opportuni- 


ties, by fulfilling the promises in the Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution, we may set such a 
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standard of progress and happiness as will safeguard the 
Republic; by vitalizing our ideals, we may attain felic- 
ity for ourselves and the privilege of sharing with the 
rest of the world a practical human brotherhood. 

It was in this spirit that this country was settled. and 
finally organized as an independent nation. It was in 
this spirit that we have made our growth. It was in 
this spirit that we went to war with Spain and gave 
Cuba her independence. It is in this spirit that we 
hold Porto Rico and the Philippines, that they also 
may have a chance for development and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It is for the purpose of having these ideals under- 
stood that I have made this statue of Peace, in the hope 
that if it is worthy it may be presented by the people of 
this country to the people of all nations, that they may 
not only understand us, but that they may each and all 
unite to establish the Brotherhood of Nations. 
Copyrighted by H. K. Bush-Brown 


In 1910 appeared a little essay from the pen of Prof. 
William James entitled “The Moral Equivalent of 
War.” In this essay the author assumed that the mar- 
tial virtues could and ought to be continued, but without 
war. He outlines a plan for “inflaming the civie tem- 
per” and defended the importance of doing this. In 
another delightful little book, entitled “A Substitute for 
War,” which we are mentioning in our book reviews in 
this number, the author, Mr. Perey MacKaye, aims to 
make effectual Professor James’ “equivalent” through 
“the manifold forms of dramatic art.” The aim of both 
Professor James and Mr. MacKaye is to overcome the 
disease “drab” which infects the whole conception of 
international peace. Both authors acknowledge the 
eternal pagan in mankind and would utilize it in order 
“to make peace more handsome.” ‘They assume, what 
we are inclined to grant is true, that the fighting armies 
of peace are “not properly organized,” and that their 
functions are “not properly symbolized.” 

For these reasons we are glad to reproduce on the 
opposite page the picture of a sketch by the well-known 
sculptor H. K. Bush-Brown and to print the artist’s own 
explanation of its meaning and purpose. The sculptor’s 
suggestion that it be presented by this country to the 
“several nations,” that it be erected in their capitals as. 
an expression of the American ideal, that it be repro- 
duced in miniature for the public schools, presents so 
many difficulties and phases that are so far reaching that 
we hope our readers will give most careful thought to 
the project and furnish to us their views of the artist’s 
most interesting plan. 

It is believed that the figure should be 10 feet in 
elevation upon a pedestal 20 feet high. The design per- 
mits inscriptions upon the statue in the language of any 
country. The first statue would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000, and duplicates about half that sum. 
Of course, miniature reproductions could be furnished 
for a relatively insignificant price—THe Eprror. 


THE POPE’S APPEAL FOR PEACE 


On July 28 Pope Benedict XV issued the following appeal 
for peace to the peoples now fighting and to their chiefs. 
The support of the great Catholic Church in the cause of in- 
ternational righteousness is much needed by the cause we 
aim to promote.—THE EpiTor. 


We, however unworthy, were called to succeed 
that most tender Pontiff, Pius X, on the Apostolic 
Throne—Pius X, whose saintly beneficent life was cut 
short by grief at the fratricida] strife just broken out in 
Surope—We cast a trembling glance round Us at the 
bloodstained fields of battle, and We felt the anguish of 
a father who sees his house devastated, his people home- 
less, through some furious hurricane. And thinking, 
with Our heart inexpressibly stricken, of Our young 
sons who have been cut off by death in thousands, We 
felt in Our heart, filled with the love of Christ, all the 


shock of mothers and wives prematurely widowed, the 
inconsolable grief of children too soon orphaned of their 
father’s guidance. In Our heart, which shared the ter- 
rible anxiety of innumerable families, and knowing well 
the imperious duties Jaid on Us by the sublime mission 
of peace and love entrusted to U's in such sad times, We 
at once conceived the firm intention to consecrate all 
Our activity and all Our power to reconcile the bel- 
ligerent peonles; and of that We made solemn promises 
to the Divine Saviour Who willed to make all men 
brothers at the price of His Blood. 

The first words which We, as Supreme Pastor of souls, 
spoke to the nations and their rulers were of peace and 
love. Our counsel was affectionate and insistent, both 
as father and friend, but it was not listened to. Sadness 
grew in Us, but Our intention did not weaken; We 
turned with trust to the Almighty, Who has in His hand 
the minds and hearts both of subjects and kings, in- 
voking from Him the cessation of the awful scourge. 
We desired that all the faithful should join in Our fer- 
vid and humble prayer, and, to render it more effica- 
cious, We ordained that it should be accompanied by 
works of Christian penitence. But today, on the sad 
anniversary of the outbreak of the tremendous conflict, 
the desire that the war may cease soon comes from Our 
heart more warmly, Our fatherly cry for peace more 
strongly. May this ery overcome the fearful crash of 
arms and reach the peoples now at war and their chiefs, 


inclining both the one side and the other to more kindly 


and serene counsels. 

In the holv name of God, in the name of our Heavenly 
Father and Lord, by the blessed Blood of Jesus, the price 
of human redemption, We conjure you whom Divine 
Providence has called to govern the fighting nations to 
put an end once for all to this awful carnage, which has 
already been dishonouring Europe for a year. It is 
brothers’ blood which is being poured out on sea and 
land. The best soil of Europe, garden of the world, is 
sown with corpses and ruins; where a short time ago 
flourished the industry of the workshop, the fruitful 
labour of the fields, now cannon thunders awfully, and 
in its fury of destruction does not spare village and city, 
sows havoc and death everywhere. You bear before God 


and men the tremendous responsibility of peace and war ; 
listen to Our prayer, the paternal voice of the Vicar of 
the Eternal and Supreme Judge, to Whom you must 
give an account of vour public doings as of your private 
actions. 

The copious riches which God the Creator has given 
to the lands subject to you make possible for you the 
continuation of the strife; but at what cost? Answer, 
the thousands of voung lives spent every day on the bat- 
tlefields ; answer, the ruins of so many cities and villages, 
so many monuments which you owe to the piety and 
genius of your ancestors. And the bitter tears poured 
out in the privacy of the domestic hearth, or, joined with 
prayer, at the foot of altars—do not these, too, repeat 
that the price of the long-drawn-out struggle is great, 
too great ? 

Nor let it be said that this huge conflict cannot he set- 
tled without the violence of arms. Tet each put aside 
the purpose of destruction, and reflect that nations do 
not die; impatiently they hear the yoke put on them, 
preparing for revenge, and handing down from genera- 
tion to generation a miserable heritage of hatred and 
vengeance. 

Why not now think with calm conscience of the rights 
and just aspirations of the peoples? Why not initiate, 
with goodwill, an exchange of views, direct or indirect, 
in order to take account of those rights and aspirations 
as far as possible, and so succeed in putting an end to the 
awful strife, as has happened in similar circumstances 
before? Blessed be he who first shall raise the olive 
branch, and give his right hand to the enemy, offering 
reasonable conditions of peace. The equilibrium of the 
world and the prosperous and sure tranquillity of the na- 
tions rest on mutual benevolence, and on respect for the 
rights and dignity of others, more than on the multitude 
of armed forces and a formidable ring of fortresses. 

This is the cry of peace which comes from Our heart 
more strongly on this sad day; and We invite all who are 
the friends of peace in the world to help Us in hastening 
the end of the war, which for a year has made of Europe 
one vast battlefield. May Jesus in His mercy, through 
the intercession of His Sorrowful Mother, bring about 
that at last may rise, after so awful a tempest, the calm 
and radiant dawn of peace, image of His Divine counte- 
nance. May there be heard soon the hymns of grati- 
tude to the Most High, Giver of all good, for the happy 
reconciliation of the States; may the peoples return, in 
the brotherhood of love, to the peaceful rivalry of studies, 
arts, and industries, and when the rule of right is re- 
stored, may thev resolve to entrust for the future the 
solution of their differences, not to the drawn sword, but 
to reasons of equity and justice, studied with the neces- 
sary calm thought. This will be their finest and most 
glorious conquest. 

With the dear hope and trust that such desirable fruit 
of the tree of peace may come soon to comfort the world, 
We impart the Apostolic Benediction to all who form the 
mystic flock entrusted to Us, and also for those who do 
not yet belong to the Roman Church. We pray the Lord 
to bring them close to Us with bonds of perfect love. 

Benepict XV, Popr. 
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THE THREE DUTIES OF CIVILIZATION 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


fo irony are three duties before the civilized world to- 
day more important and more pressing than any 
other. These are, first, to keep the United States out of 
this war, this hideous “brawl in the dark,” and to hold 
it steadily on the basis of law. To be neutral is to be 
law-abiding, while nations at war, whatever the merits 
of the original cause, are lawless and insane. 

The second duty is to stop the killing whenever we 
can. The nations are bleeding to death. The curse of 
victory can come to none of them, while the curse of 
defeat is already on them all. It is not clear how we 
can stop the killing, but the call of duty to America is 
to leave no stone unturned in the hope to accomplish 
this result. 

The final duty of all good men is to unite to see that, 
whatever the result, the catastrophe cannot happen 
again. To this end all students have agreed on the 
main features—the end of preparedness for war; the 
limitation of control by autocracies and aristocracies of 
the means of declaring war; the limitation of exploita- 
tion; the curbing of empire; the freedom of the seas; 
the abolition of rights of conquest and of indemnities; 


the opening of the channels of trade, leaving none as 
private property of king or nation. Some or all of these 
must come in time. 

Meanwhile the armaments of Europe will be limited 
by their people’s abject poverty, and the placing of mod- 
erate obstacles in the way of declarations of war would 
give the peace-loving world the time to impose its cer- 
tain veto. 

The next fifty years will mark the most intense strug- 
gle in Europe—bloodless, we hope—since the Reforma- 
tion. It will appear as a conflict for supremacy between 
force and law, between militarism and civilism. At bot- 
tom it is, however, the age-long strife between privilege 
and freedom, between tradition, inheritance, and divine 
right, and the still older and more divine right of man- 
hood to be free. 

As to the final issue there can be no doubt. God is 
not mocked forever. But in the present issue freedom 
has need of all its friends. Its Pyms and Hampdens, 
its Washingtons and Franklins, are not wanted on the 
field of battle, but in the larger and intenser conflict 
waged with the freeman’s weapon—the ballot, not the 
sword. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE AND ITS LESSONS FOR US 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. Bryan has been speaking on the war question for 
many weeks. He has sent us this copy of his address with 
the permission that we print it in these columns. The 
logic, sincerity, and high purpose of the author will help 
every right-thinking American in this time of storm and 
stress.—THE EDIToR, 


I 
THE WAR AND ITs INJuRY TO NEUTRALS 


© MATTER by what standard you measure this war, 

it is without precedent or parallel. TI will not call 
it the greatest war in history, for the word great implies 
something more than bigness. When we speak of a great 
institution or a great movement, we have in mind some- 
thing more than mere size. There have been, I think, 
greater wars than this, but none that approached it in 
bigness. It is the biggest war ever known if we measure 
it by the population of the nations at war—never before 
have so many people lived in belligerent nations. It is 
also the biggest war of which history tells if we measure 
it by the number of enlisted men who face each other 
upon its many battlefields. The estimates run from 
twenty-one to thirty-one millions. Rather than risk ex- 
aggeration, let us take the lowest estimate; it is sufficient 
to make the war impressive. In fact, the number is so 
great that the mind can scarcely comprehend it. Let 
me translate it into every-day language by comparing it 
with our voting population. We have never cast as 
many as twenty-one million votes at an election. That 
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means that if all in every State who have on a single day 
exercised the right of suffrage could be gathered together 
in one place, the concourse, vast as it would be, would 
fall several millions short of the number now actually 
engaged in fighting. 

More than two million have been wounded thus far. 
If on any part of the globe one hundred thousand persons 
were swept to death by pestilence, or flood, or famine, 
the world would stand appalled ; and yet, in a little more 
than a year, more than twenty times one hundred thou- 
sand have been summoned to meet their God, and every 
one owes his death to the deliberate intent and act of a 
fellowman. More than five million have been wounded ; 
this will give you some idea of the awful toll that this 
awful war is exacting in life and suffering. 

If we measure the war by the destructiveness of the 
implements employed, nothing so horrible has ever been 
known before. They used to be content to use the 
earth’s surface for the maneuvers of war, but now they 
have taken possession of the air, and thunderbolts more 
deadly than the thunderbolts of Jove fall as if from the 
clouds on unsuspecting people. And they have taken 
possession of the ocean’s depths as well, and death-deal- 
ing torpedoes rise from out the darkness to multiply the 
perils of the sea. They have substituted a long-range 
rifle for a short-range rifle, a big-mouthed gun for a 
little-mouthed gun, a dreadnought for a battleship, and 
a super-dreadnought for a dreadnought, to which they 
have added the submarine; and they now pour liquid 
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fire on battle lines and suffocate soldiers in the trenches 
with poisonous gases. Inventive genius has been ex- 
hausted to find new ways by which man can kill his 
fellowman ! 

And the nations which are at war are not barbarous 
nations——they are among the most civilized of the earth : 
neither are they heathen nations—they are among the 
Christian nations of the globe. They all worship the 
same God, and most of them approach that God through 
the same Mediator. They offer their supplications to a 
common Heavenly Father and then rise up to take each 
other’s lives. 

It would be bad enough if the penalties of this war 
fell only upon the guilty; but a vast majority of the 
men who die and of the women who weep have had 
neither part nor voice in determining whether there 
should be peace or war. It would be bad enough if the 
burdens of this war fell only upon the nations partici- 
pating in it; but, like a mighty flood, this war has 
inundated the world, and neutral nations as well as bel- 
ligerent nations are suffering. 

The Latin-speaking republics are kept busy night and 
day trying to preserve neutrality ; they maintain an ex- 
tensive patrol over the three-mile strip along their coasts 
to keep big nations from violating their neutrality by 
fighting within their territorial limits. And all the 
neutral nations are bearing burdens of taxation which 
would not be necessary but for the war; they are com- 
pelled to resort to new and unusual methods for the 
collecting of revenue because the war has put their fiscal 
systems out of joint. 

The trade of the world is deranged, and our nation— 
the greatest of the neutral nations and the one with the 
largest foreign commerce—is suffering more than any of 
the others. When the war began we were using the ships 
of other nations largely for the carrying of our merchan- 
dise, when, all at once, the very nations whose ships we 
employed became involved in war, and then one side 
drove the ships of the other side into our harbors and 
compelled them to intern there, and, according to inter- 
national law, there these ships must remain during the 
war, idle and useless, while we suffer for lack of ships. 
And the nations that drove these merchantmen from the 
seas are not under any obligation, according to inter- 
national law, to supply vessels to take the place of the 
ones of which they have deprived us. On the contrary, 
they are at liberty to withdraw their own vessels for use 
in the transport service, and to some extent they have 
done so, still further crippling the carrying trade of the 
ocean. Because of lack of ships and because of the in- 
creased risks of the sea, it has sometimes cost seven times 
as much to send a bale of cotton across the ocean as it 
cost in normal times. When on the Pacific coast a few 
weeks ago, I learned that it then cost nearly three times 
as much to transport a bushel of wheat to Europe as it 
cost in time of peace. These are some of the burdens 
which neutral nations are bearing; and, in addition to 
these, all of them are in danger of being drawn into 
this war, although none of them desire to take part in it. 

When you understand international law as now inter- 
preted and applied, you will feel as I do, that interna- 
tional law seems to have been written for the benefit of 
nations at war rather than for the benefit of nations at 
peace. I am hoping that, when this war is over, we 
shall be able to secure such changes as may be necessary 
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to write international law upon the theory that peace, 
and not war, is the normal relation between nations— 
amendments which will make the rule read, not as it 
seems to now, namely, that nations at peace may attend 
to their own business so long as they do not interfere 
with the fight, but will provide that nations that do fight 
must not disturb the peace, the commerce, or the pros- 
perity of the nations that prefer to substitute reason for 
force in the settlement of their international differences. 

I have called attention to the outstanding features of 
this war that you might comprehend its magnitude, and 
I have mentioned some of the injuries suffered by neu- 
trals that you might understand how earnestly the 
neutral nations long for the return of peace, but I can- 
not conclude this part of my address without impressing 
upon your minds two facts which it is necessary for us 
to keep in mind. If all the newspapers had obeyed the 
President and observed neutrality, his tasks would not 
have been so delicate, and the people would have been 
better informed. But while most of the newspapers 
have tried to be neutral, we have had two unneutral 
groups—the pro-ally group and the pro-German group. 
The pro-ally group has emphasized our disputes with 
Germany, and the pro-German group has emphasized 
our disputes with Great Britain. We have had disputes 
with both; we have protested to Germany against the 
use she has made of submarines, and to Great Britain 
against interference with our trade with neutrals. If 
you will read the notes which our government has sent, 
you will find that our rights, as we understand those 
rights, have been violated, not by one side only, but by 
both sides, and that injuries have come to us from both 
sides. 

This is the first fact which we must keep in mind, 
and the second is related to it, namely, that while both 
sides have injured us, neither side has desired to do so. 
The injuries which we have suffered have not been in- 
tended against us, but have been incidental to the injury 
which each has intended against the other. They are 
like two men shooting at each other in the street, who 
are too much interested in killing each other to pay any 
attention to the bystanders, who get the stray bullets 
from both sides. In order to deal patiently with the 
problems presented by this war, it is necessary that we 
should understand both of these facts—I repeat the state- 
ment of them—namely, that both sides have injured us, 
but that neither side desired to do so. It would be un- 
fortunate enough for us to go to war with a nation that 
hated us and wanted war with us; God forbid that we 
shall ever compel a nation to go to war with us if it is 
not an enemy and does not want war with the United 
States. 


II 
THE FALsE PHILOSOPHY OF IT ALL 


And now allow me to ask you to consider the false 
philosophy out of which this war has grown and the 
natural results of that false philosophy. Before speak- 
ing of the real cause, it is worth while to note that some 
of the causes which have produced war in the past are 
not responsible for this war. There have heen race wars 


in history—wars that have been the outgrowth of race 
prejudices which have sometimes extended through cen- 
But this is not a race war; the races are all 
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mixed up in this war. Saxon and Slav are allies; Latin 
and Frank are allies; Teuton and Turk are allies. And 
now, since Bulgaria has entered the war, Slav is fighting 
Slav, and it is not yet known whether the Greek, if he 
enters the war, will side with Turk or Roman. The 
races are inexplicably mixed. 

And it is not a religious war. There have been re- 
ligious wars, although we cannot understand how a war 
could arise over a religious difference. We have learned 
to believe that the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience is an inalienable right, and 
it would never occur to us that a man would kill another 
in order to prove that his religion is better than the 
other man’s religion. According to our theory, if a man 
desires to prove the superiority of his religion, he lives 
it, for we do not count a religion as worthy of the name 
if it does not manifest itself in the life. There have, 
however, been religious wars; but this is not one of 
them. On the Bosphorus the crescent and the cross 
float above the same legions; a Protestant Emperor of 
Germany is the ally of a Catholic Emperor of Austria; 
and you will find fighting in the same army corps repre- 
sentatives of three great branches of the Christian 
church—Catholics, members of the Church of England, 
and members of the Greek church. The religions are 
as badly mixed in this war as the races. 

And it is not a family war. There have been family 
wars—wars that have had their origin in family feuds 
or in family greed—but in this war the families are 
mixed. The Emperor of Germany, the King of Eng- 
land, and the Tsar of Russia are cousins, members of 
one Royal family, although you would never suspect 
from the way they treat each other that they are closely 
related by ties of blood. 

And there was no cause of war apparent on the sur- 
face. Within a month of the beginning of the war the 
rulers who are now fighting each other were visiting each 
other; they were being hospitably received and royally 
entertained. When one of them had a birthday, the 
others all joined in wishing him many happy returns of 
the day. It would be a libel upon the rulers now at war 
to say that they knew that a cause existed adequate to 
produce such a war; for had they known of the existence 
of such a cause, it would have been their duty to their 
subjects to lay aside social festivities and the exchange 
of compliments that they might join together and re- 
move the cause of war. But without a race cause, a 
religious cause, a family cause, or any cause visible to 
the public, this war began, and such a war as history has 
never known! There must be a cause and it must be a 
human cause, for no one who loves God would ever blame 
Him for this inhuman war. It behooves us to find the 
cause, that, knowing the cause, we may, by avoiding it, 
avoid the consequences. 

I have tried to find the cause of this war, and, if my 
analysis of the situation is correct, the cause is to be 
found in a false philosophy—in the doctrine that “might 
makes right.” This doctrine was formerly proclaimed 
quite publicly; now it is no longer openly proclaimed, 
but it is sometimes practiced when the temptation is 
sufficient. Before you become excited—while you can 
yet reason—lI appeal to you to set the seal of your con- 
demnation against this brutal, barbarous doctrine that 
“might makes right.” And that you may see more 
clearly the importance of reaching a conclusion and pro- 
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claiming it, 1 call your attention to the fact that there 
is but one code of morals known among men, and that 
is the code that regulates individual life. If this code 
of morals is not to be applied to nations, then there is 
no moral! code which can be invoked for the regulation 
of international affairs. 

If I were an artist, 1 would carry with me a canvas 
and reproduce upon it one of McCutcheon’s recent car- 
toons. He represents war and anarchy by two brutal- 
looking human figures. Across the breast of war he has 
written “might is right,” and across the breast of an- 
archy the words “dynamite is right.” I challenge you 
to draw a line between the two doctrines. The nation 
that takes the position that it is at liberty to seize what- 
ever it has the power to seize and to hold whatever it 
has the strength to hold; the nation that plants itself 
upon the doctrine that might makes right has no system 
of logic with which to address itself to citizen or subject 
who, as against his neighbor or as against his govern- 
ment, invokes the kindred doctrine that dynamite is 
right. 

If you will take your Bibles and turn back to the story 
of Naboth’s vineyard, you will find that Ahab violated 
three commandments in order to secure a little piece 
of land. The commandments read: “Thou shalt not 
covet,” “Thou shalt not steal,” and “Thou shalt not kill.” 
And these commandments are not only without limita- 
tion, but they are not subject to limitation. 

Take, for instance, the commandment against covet- 
ousness. After specifying certain things that must not 
be coveted, the commandment concludes with the clause 
“or anything that is thy neighbor’s.” If this has any 
meaning, it covers everything. ‘There is no process of 
reasoning by which we can retain that commandment 
and make it binding upon the conscience of the indi- 
vidual if we hold sinless the nation that covets the terri- 
tory of another nation; and yet the coveting of territory 
has been the fruitful cause of war. 

And so with the commandment against stealing. It 
does not read “Thou shalt not steal on a small scale” ; 
it simply says, “Thou shalt not steal.” And yet I am 
not telling you anything new when I tell you that as a 
rule—not always, but as a rule—it is safer, even in this 
country, for a man to steal a large sum than a small 
sum. If he steals a small sum, he is just a common, 
vulgar thief, and nobody has any respect for him. If 
he has any friends, they are careful not to allow the fact 
to be known. If, however, he steals a large sum, he has 
two advantages over the petty thief. In the first place, 
if he steals enough, he can employ the ablest lawyers, 
and his lawyers can usually—not always, but usually— 
keep him out on bail until he dies a natural death, while 
they discuss technicalities in all the courts of the land. 
And he has a second advantage: If he steals a large sum, 
he can always find enough people to furnish him social 
companionship who will be so amazed at his genius that 
they will never mention his rascality in his presence. 
If we find it so difficult to visit the same indignation 
upon grand larceny that we do upon petty larceny, we 
must not be surprised if, when one nation steals a large 
amount from another nation, there are some who regard 
it as an act of patriotism. 

And the commandment against killing does not read 
that you must not kill unless a large number join with 
you. On the contrary, the Bible plainly declares that 
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“though hand join in hand, they shall not be unpun- 
ished.” And it does not say that if you do kill you 
should be gentle about it and use the most approved 
methods. On the contrary, there is no intimation any- 
where that the moral character of the act can be changed 
by the method employed in putting an end to a human 
life. It is just a plain, blunt “Thou shalt not kill,” and 
yet as we read history we are compelled to admit that it 
has been easier for governments to hang one man for 
killing one man than to punish killing by wholesale. 
And many poets. have felt impelled to express themselves 
much in the language employed by the author of Gray’s 
Elegy, who speaks of those who “wade through slaughter 
to a throne and shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 

I have called attention to these commandments for the 
purpose of emphasizing the fact that if we adopt the 
doctrine that “might makes right,” we must be prepared 
to repudiate all of the moral code upon which we rely 
for the protection of individual life and the guarantee 
of private property. 

The nations that adopt the doctrine that “might makes 
right” are quite sure to act upon the maxim “like cures 
like,” the foundation upon which the law of retaliation 
is built. The logic of the law of retaliation is like this: 
If your enemy is cruel, cure him of his cruelty by being 
more cruel than he; if your enemy is inhuman, instead 
of attempting to lift him out of his inhumanity by the 
power of a good example, be more inhuman than he. 
Nations that enter a war on the theory that “might 
makes right” are soon in a neck-and-neck race for the 
bottomless pit, each nation justifying its own cruelty 
and inhumanity by the cruelty and inhumanity of its 
enemy. 

I have purposely applied this false philosophy to those 
far away before applying it at home, because I have 
learned by experience that it is easier to persuade people 
to indorse a proposition when applied to others than 
when applied to themselves. But if I may assume that 
you have followed me, and that we are now in agree- 
ment, I am now prepared to apply this false philosophy 
to a matter with which we are compelled to deal, whether 
we desire to do so or not. The issue is upon us and can- 
not be avoided. 

There was a time when some believed that war was a 
moral tonic—when some actually thought that unless 
people were kept up to fighting pitch they would degen- 
erate. That seems absurd to us, for we know that if 
war were necessary to man’s moral development it would 
not be left to accident or chance. If war were a neces- 
sary thing, we would plan for it as we plan for other 
things which we consider necessary. We know that food 
is necessary for the body, and therefore we provide that 
the body shal! receive food at stated intervals, the inter- 
vals being adjusted to the body’s needs. And so, because 
we believe the mind in need of education, we provide for 
terms of school. If we believed war to be necessary, we 
would call in experts and ascertain just how long a man 
could go without killing some one and yet maintain a 
high standard of civilization, and then we would pro- 
vide for wars at such regular intervals as, in our opinion, 
would insure man’s progress, and the time between wars 
would then be like the time between school terms—a 
time when we could rest and relax and get ready for 
another war. This we would do if we regarded war as 
necessary. But, however war may have been considered 
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by some in the past, the world now believes war to be 
not only unnecessary and undesirable but a calamity. 

If there are any who doubt this I am prepared to fur- 
nish recently secured testimony. When this war began 
the President offered mediation, and the rulers of the 
nations then involved immediately answered, and their 
answers were so much alike that one answer might have 
served for all. What did they say? Each ruler said in 
substance: “I am not guilty; I did not desire this war; 
I am not to blame for this war; some one else began it.” 
They all with one accord denied responsibility. The 
world is to be congratulated that we have reached a time 
when no ruler in a civilized land dares to admit that he 
caused this war or even desired it—this is a long step in 
advance. It is not necessary, therefore, to waste any 
time in an effort to prove that war is a curse. That may 
now be taken for granted, and we are at liberty to devote 
all of our energies to the prevention of war. 

But just when it has become possible to unite in an 
effort to prevent war we find a radical difference of opin- 
ion as to how war can be prevented. A propaganda is 
being actively carried on, which has for its object the 
establishment of the doctrine that the only way to pre- 
serve peace is to get ready for war. The exponents of 
this theory admit that war is a horrible thing, and that 
it should be avoided ; but they contend that the only way 
to prevent war is to organize, arm and drill, and then 
stand, rifle in hand and finger on hair-trigger—and pre- 
serve the peace. I never expected to hear this theory 
advanced after the present war began. At each session 
of Congress, during the past fifteen or twenty years, we 
have heard some advocating this doctrine and insisting 
on more battleships and a larger army; but their inter- 
est could generally be traced to their business connec- 
tions—they were anxious to furnish the preparedness 
themselves and therefore advocates of the theory. But 
when this war broke out I thought that at least one good 
would come out of it, namely, that no one would here- 
after stand before an intelligent audience and argue 
that preparedness would prevent war. If war could be 
prevented by preparedness, there would be no war in 
Surope today, for they have spent a generation getting 
ready for this war. They had the kindling all ready; 
all they needed was a match. When the war broke out 
those best prepared went in first and others followed as 
they could prepare, and I believe that if we had been as 
well prepared as some now ask us to be we would be in 
the war today shouting for blood as lustily as any of 
them. 

This is so serious a matter, and it is so vitally impor- 
tant that we should follow the course best calculated to 
prevent war, that I beg you to listen while I present the 
reasons which lead me to believe that the preparedness 
which they now propose would not only not prevent war, 
but would actually provoke war; that with the things 
that necessarily accompany it preparedness would inev- 
itably lead us into the wars against which they ask us to 
prepare. In the first place, we cannot have a period of 
preparedness without submitting ourselves to the leader- 
ship of those who believe in the doctrine that peace rests 
upon fear; that we can only preserve the peace by mak- 
ing people afraid of us. This is the folly of the ages— 
the very theory that has led Europe into this present 
conflict. And more, if we are to be driven to prepared- 
ness by the scares that are now being worked up, we 
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must follow the leadership not of those who advocate 
moderate preparedness, but of those who insist upon ex- 
treme preparedness. If we must prepare a little because 
we are told that one nation may attack us, we must pre- 
pare more if another group of jingoes warns us against 
an attack joined in-by several nations, and we must go 
to the very limit if a third group pictures an attack in 
which the world will combine against us. There is no 
limit to the amount of preparation that we shall need if 
we are to provide against every imaginary danger and 
every possible contingency. 

The real question which we have to decide is, What 
shall be our standard of honor? Shall it be the Euro- 
pean standard—which is the duelist’s standard—or shall 
it be a standard in keeping with our aspirations and 
achievements? The advocates of extreme preparedness 
are attempting to fasten upon this country the duelist’s 
standard of honor, and we know what that standard is 
because we had it in this country a hundred years ago. 
When that standard was supported by public sentiment 
men were compelled to fight duels even when they did 
not believe in the practice; they were branded as cowards 
if they declined. The case of Alexander Hamilton is an 
illustration in point. While I prefer the ideas of Jeffer- 
son to the ideas of Hamilton, I recognize, as all must, 
that Hamilton was one of the heroic figures of the Revo- 
lutionary days. He fought a duel and fell, and the last 
thing he did before he left home for the fatal field was 
to prepare a statement which he left to posterity, saying 
that he did not believe in the practice, but that he felt 
it necessary to conform to the custom in order to be use- 
ful in crises which he thought he saw approaching. The 
duelist’s standard of honor was this: If a man had a wife, 
and she needed him, he had no right to think of his wife ; 
if he had children, and they needed him, he had no right 
to think of his children; if his country needed him, he 
had no right to think of his country. The only thing 
he could think of was that he must kill somebody or be 
killed by somebody. According to the duelist’s standard 
of honor, it was more honorable for a man to throw his 
wife and children upon the care of a community than to 
allow what he called an insult to go unchallenged. It 
required moral courage on the part of many to effect the 
change which has been wrought on this subject; but the 
change has come, and we not only have a law against 
dueling in every State in the Union, but we now call the 
man a coward who sends the challenge, not the man who 
declines it. 

About fifty years ago a prominent statesman of 
Georgia received a challenge from another statesman of 
that State. Had the challenge been received a century 
ago instead of a half century, the one who received it 
would hardly have dared to decline. But a change was 
taking place and the challenge was declined in an answer 
that has become a part of history. The challenged party 
said: “No. I have a family to take care of and a soul 
to save and, as you have neither, we would not fight on 
equal terms. Therefore, I will not fight.” No nation is 
challenging us; no nation is trying to draw us into war 
with itself. But if, in a moment of excitement, one of 
the madmen of Europe were to challenge us, I think we 
would be justified in answering in the spirit of the 
answer of that Georgia statesman: “No. We have the 


welfare of a hundred millions of people to guard and 
priceless ideals to preserve, and we will not get down 
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and wallow with you in the mire of human blood, just 
to conform to a false standard of honor.” 

Do not allow yourselves to be deceived or misled as to 
the real issue. The question is not whether this nation 
would defend itself if attacked. We have a potential 
power of defense such as no other nation has today— 
such as no other nation has ever had—and other nations 
know it. There is no danger that an attack would not 
be resisted and we would not depend upon the jingoes. 
They would be too busy making army contracts and 
loaning money at high rates of interest to reach the 
front. If we ever have a war, we will depend, as in the 
past, upon those who work when the country needs 
workers and fight only when the country needs fighters. 

The question, I repeat, is not whether we would be 
willing or able to defend ourselves if attacked. The real 
question is whether we shall adopt the European stand- 
ard of honor and build our hope of safety upon prepara- 
tions which cannot be made without substituting for the 
peaceful spirit of our people the spirit of the militarist 
and the swagger of the bully. The spirit that leads na- 
tions to put their faith in physical force is the spirit that 
leads people into war. It is the spirit that expresses 
itself in threats and revels in the ultimatum. 

If you would know what the dangers of preparedness 
will be, if preparedness becomes a national policy and is 
administered by those who are leading in this crusade, 
just imagine what the situation would be today, with so 
many opportunities to get into trouble, if we had in the 
White House a jingo with the duelist’s standard of honor 
and anxious for a fight. We have reason to be grateful 
that we have as President a man who loves peace and is 
trying to find a peaceful solution of all the problems that 
confront us. 

I ask you next to remember that it is an expensive 
thing to prepare for wars that ought never to come. It 
cost us $15,000,000 to build the last battleship launched, 
and that was only one-tenth of the amount spent on the 
navy that year. You might think, from the manner in 
which the jingoes belittle ou» army and navy, that we 
are at present spending nothing on preparedness. But 
we are, as a matter of fact, spending now two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars annually getling ready for 
war. We are spending more than one hundred and forty- 
seven millions on the navy and over one hundred millions 
on the army; and how much are we spending on agricul- 
ture? The Department of Agriculture, which looks after 
the interests of the largest single group in this the 
largest agricultural country in the world—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which plants experimental stations 
throughout our land and sends representatives through- 
out the world to gather information for the farmers’ 
benefit—this department receives an appropriation of 
twenty-three millions a year. We are, in other words, 
spending more than ten times as much getting ready for 
war as we are spending on the Department of Agricul- 
ture. And yet the jingoes are not satisfied. They say 
that we must now turn over a new leaf; that we must 
get ready in earnest. 

There are two organizations in this country which, 
together claiming a monopoly of the patriotism of the 
nation, have taken upon themselves the task of getting 
the country ready for war. The Security League thinks 
that we should spend three hundred millions a year on 
the navy and one hundred and fifty millions a year on 
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the army—two hundred millions more than we are now 
spending, or nearly double the present appropriations. 
The Navy League is older, had more ciphers at its dis- 
posal, and had the advantage of making its bid after the 
other bid had been made. It insists that we ought to 
appropriate five hundred millions for the navy and have 
an army of a million men. Its program could not be 
carried out for seven hundred and fifty millions a year— 
three times the present appropriation, or an increase of 
five hundred millions a year. 

To show you what a burden this would cast upon our 
taxpayers, let us assume that the appropriations for the 
army and navy will be kept at what they are now— 
about two hundred and fifty millions a year—and in- 
quire what we could do with this proposed increase of 
five hundred millions a year—five billions in ten years— 
if we spent it for things beneficial. I was in California 
last summer and learned from a commissioner of high- 
ways of the work they are doing in the building of hard 
roads. They are spending eighteen millions of dollars, 
and their plans contemplate two highways running from 
the Oregon line to the Mexican line—one down the Pa- 
cific coast and the other down the great central valleys 
of the State. These two highways are to be connected 
at the county seats—a splendid system. The commis- 
sioner told me that it had been found by experiment that 
a farmer can haul four times as much with the same 
team on a hard road as he can haul on a dirt road, and 
he can haul it any day in the year and any hour in the 
day, and he does not have to consult the weather bureau 
when he hitches up his team. They are also building 
hard roads in Oregon. The road between Ashland and 
Medford has already reduced the cost of carrying freight 
between the two points 50 per cent. The railroads 
charge 16 cents per 100; the auto trucks haul for 8 cents, 
and in addition have eliminated drayage charges at both 
ends of the line. 

They are building hard roads in the State of Wash- 
ington; the road between Seattle and Tacoma is near 
enough completion to endble auto buses to compete suc- 
cessfully with the steam railways and the electric lines. 

I have made a calculation to see how much hard road 
could be built for five billions—the five hundred million 
increase would aggregate that sum in ten years. From 
information furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I find that the average cost of a macadam road 16 
feet wide and 6 inches thick is a little over $6,000 a 
mile. That there may be no doubt about the estimate 
being sufficient, let us arbitrarily raise it to $8,333.334 
per mile, which will enable us to make the computation 
in round numbers. If we count the distance from ocean 
to ocean at 3,000 miles and the distance from north to 
south at 1,200 miles, we can with five billions of dollars 
build enough macadam road, three miles for $25,000, 
to make 100 highways from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
putting them 12 miles apart, and highways north and 
south 12 miles apart, so that when the five billions were 
spent the country would be gridironed with macadam 
roads 12 miles apart east and west, north and south, 
and no American citizen would then live more than 6 
miles from a hard road that would take him anywhere 
in the United States. 

If the jingoes insist that we are in danger of attack, 
let us -propose that we get ready by building roads; it 
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will greatly increase our defensive power if we are able 
to quickly mobilize our army and rapidly transport it to 
the point threatened. And there is an advantage about 
this kind of preparedness. If, after we have prepared 
ourselves, the war does not come, we shall be able to 
make good use of the preparation in the work of pro- 
duction. If, however, we divert the money from useful 
channels and spend it all on battleships and arms and 
ammunition, we shall have wasted our money if the war 
does not come; and if it does come, the chances are that 
before it comes changes in methods of warfare will very 
much reduce the value of the preparation in which we 
have invested. 

But as some may be more interested in having the 
volume of loanable money increased than in having good 
roads, I present another calculation. The total capital 
and surplus of all the banks of the United States— 
national, State, and private—aggregate a little less than 
four billions of dollars. With five billions we could 
duplicate every bank, double the loanable bank capital 
and surplus of the nation, and have a billion dollars left 
with which to celebrate prosperity. 

The taxpayers of the country will not be willing to 
bear the burdens necessary for the proposed preparation 
unless they are convinced that some nation is about to 
attack us. The jingoes understand this, and they are 
therefore bearing false witness against other nations. 
They tell us to beware of Japan on the west, and if that 
does not frighten us they pick out some nation in Europe 
and accuse it of having designs against us, and if that 
does not frighten us they say: “Beware of the fate of 
Belgium!” How any normal mind can think of Bel- 
gium and the United States at the same time passes 
understanding. Belgium has seven millions and a half 
of people, while we have a hundred millions. Would 
not an ordinary mind, working smoothly and without 
excitement, be able to see the difference between seven 
and a half and a hundred? And there is a still greater 
difference. Belgium is separated from the countries 
roundabout by an imaginary boundary line, while we 
have the Pacific Ocean on one side and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the other. If any one is unable to see the 
difference between an imaginary line and an ocean, let 
him learn what difficulty the nations have had in moving 
armies across narrow channels, and then he will under- 
stand the protection of the Atlantic Ocean. 

We cannot single out a nation and begin to prepare 
against it without cultivating unfriendliness toward that 
nation, and we cannot make hatred a national policy for 
a generation without having our people anxious to fight 
as soon as they are ready to fight. If the nations at war 
had spent in the cultivation of friendship but a small 
percentage of the amount they have spent in stirring up 
hatred, there would be no war in Europe today. We 
should not transplant upon American soil this tree of 
hatred unless we are prepared to eat of the fruits of the 
tree, for it has been bearing its bloody fruit throughout 
the years. 

The third reason which I ask you to consider is this: 
The preparedness which we are now asked to make is 
against nations which are not preparing to fight us. But 
suppose we get ready to fight them; will they not pre- 
pare against us? If they can scare us when they are not 
prepared, will we not scare them when we do prepare? 
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And then will not their preparation compel us to pre- 
pare more, and will we not scare them again and they 
us again, and we them again, until bankruptcy overtakes 
us all? This is no new thing. The people who profit by 
furnishing preparedness have been playing the nations 
of Europe against each other for a generation. Every 
hattleship that is built in one country is made the excuse 
for building more battleships in other countries. Let me 
illustrate the plan of the battleship builder. Suppose 
three farmers lived around a little lake and a battleship 
builder wanted to increase his business—how would he 
go at it? He would go to the first farmer and say: 
“You are helpless. If your two neighbors were to com- 
bine against you, they could overcome you; your lack of 
preparedness is an invitation to them. Let me build 
you a battleship and anchor it here by your land. Then 
they will see that you are prepared and they will be 
afraid of you and peace will be preserved.” He would 
then go to the second farmer and say: “Do you see that 
battleship over there? Do you know what that is for? 
That is for you. Are you willing to invite attack by 
being defenseless? Let me build you two battleships and 
then he will see that you are prepared and will be afraid 
of you and peace will be preserved.” He would then go 
to the third farmer and say: “Either one of your neigh- 
bors is more than a match for you alone; together they 
can annihilate you. Your only safety lies in the build- 
ing of three battleships. Then when they see you are 
ready they will be afraid of you and the peace of the 
lake will be preserved.” By this time he would be able 
to go back to the first man and say: “Your little battle- 
ship is out of date. It is a provocation instead of a pro- 
tection. Unless you are willing to build more ships you 
had better sink that one. It shows that you want to 
fight and everybody knows you cannot fight. You must 
have four battleships of the latest pattern in order to 
prevent war by being prepared for it.” And so on and 
so on. This is what they have been doing in Europe. 
Is it possible that they can entice us into this mad 
rivalry? 

If we are urged to depart from the traditions of the 
past and to enter upon a new policy, there are two 
answers which can be made, either of them sufficient: 
First, if we ever intend to change our policy, the change 
must not be made while this war lasts. If we change 
now, it will be a confession that we have been wrong, 
and that Europe has been right, and if we make this 
confession, we shall not only be powerless to assist the 
belligerent countries by a good example, but we shall by 
imitation encourage them in the course which has drawn 
them into this unprecedented conflict. If we are ever to 
change our policy, now of all times is not the time. 

We must consider also our influence on Latin America. 
If we adopt this new policy and turn our energies from 
the arts of peace to preparation for war, will not our 
neighboring republics be urged to follow our example? 
Can we afford to take the responsibility of retarding 
their progress by encouraging them to divert their 
money from needed improvements to expenditures 
which are not only unnecessary, but 2 menace to the 
friendly relations which now exist between them? There 
is no excuse for the present outburst of war spirit—it is 
not only without excuse, but contains infinite possibili- 
ties for harm. 
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Second, there never has been a time in fifty years 
when we were in less danger than now. No nation has 
any thought of waging war against us, and our pre- 
paredness is increasing relatively more rapidly than ever 
before. If the warring nations keep on killing each 
other as they are killing each other now, burning up 
property as they are burning it up now, and mortgaging 
the future as they are mortgaging it now, they will not 
have left enough able-bodied men, enough money, or 
enough credit to threaten a nation like this. No; there 
is no excuse for the attempt which is now being made to 
lash the country into a fright over possible wars. Let us 
do what we can to stop the war in Europe ; humanity, as 
well as our own security, demands it. But if we cannot 
stop the war there—if the dogs of war must fight—we 
should at least keep hydrophobia out of this country 
while the war lasts. 


III 
Tue Way Our 


And now let us consider the way out or the road to 
permanent peace. And before taking up the real way 
out let us for a moment look at some of the ways that 
do not lead out. Some talk of annihilation, and argue 
that the war must go on until one side completely effaces 
the other. Annihilation is a big word and the annihila- 
tion of a nation a very difficult task. Long before they 
are in sight of annihilation they will be so sick of blood- 
shed that they will stop. There are already signs of 
sickness now. They have been striking in the coal mines 
on one side and in the gun factories on the other. On 
one side they have been protesting against threatened 
conscription and on the other against the doctrine of 
conquest. No; they will not carry the war to the point 
of annihilation, and if they did it would be a crime 
against civilization. If they do not know each other, we 
know them all, for their children have come among us 
and have helped to make this country what it is. We 
know that these belligerent nations have reached their 
present positions through struggles that have lasted for 
centuries, and that each one has a priceless contribution 
to make to the future of the world. God might have 
made all the flowers of one color and with a single fra- 
grance, but the world would not have been as attractive 
had he done so. And so God might have made all the 
nations with one history and a single language, but I 
believe that the world is better for their rivalries and 
their competitions; they together constitute one re- 
splendent political bouquet. 

Some think that if the war does not go on until anni- 
hilation takes place it must at least go on until one side 
is so completely triumphant that it can dictate the terms 
of peace, compel the acceptance of those terms, and 
thereafter maintain the peace of Europe by the sword. 
But when we consider the immense masses of men on 
either side, this thought is almost as idle as the thought 
of annihilation, and it will not brighten the future if 
as result of this war one nation or group of nations 
emerges from the conflict master on land or sea. 

If there is one lesson which history teaches more 
clearly than any other it is that nations which aspire to 
mere physical supremacy have no hope of immortality ; 
the fact that they put their faith in force is proof that 
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they have in them the seeds of death. The pathway of 
human progress is lined with the wrecks of empires 
which, when at the zenith of their power, thought them- 
selves invincible. 

What the world needs is not a despot to fix the terms 
upon which the rest shall live; its great need is that 
these nations shall be brought together in a spirit of 
friendship and fellowship, that they may co-operate in 
working out the destiny of Europe. If this nation has 
any influence, that influence must be exerted to bring 
the warring nations together and not to encourage them 
in the false hope that a permanent peace can be built on 
force or fear. 

All of the rulers of the nations at war tell us that they 
did not want the war and did not cause it, but none of 
them tell us how it can be brought to an end. Have not 
these neutral nations, all of whom bear burdens, though 
they are not to blame, a right to know what it is that, 
being done, peace may be restored? For what are the 
nations fighting—not in general terms, but specifically ? 
Is it territory that they want; then how much and where 
is it located? Is it blood that they demand; then how 
much more blood must be shed to avenge the blood al- 
ready shed? If they will not answer the neutral na- 
tions, will they not make answer to their own people? 
The day will come when this accumulated sorrow will 
overflow—when this pent-up anguish will find a voice— 
and then, if not before, the rulers must answer that stern 
question which shakes thrones and fixes the farthermost 
limits of arbitrary power: “Why do we die?” 

Europe has had machinery for war, but not for peace. 
The nations of Europe could go to war in a minute, but 
they were not sufficiently supplied with machinery for 
the adjustment of difficulties that defied diplomatic set- 
tlement. And we cannot be harsh in our criticism, be- 
cause, until recently, this nation was almost as poorly 
supplied as the European nations with the machinery 
for the preservation of peace. Until within three years 
our best treaties were those known as the “Arbitration 
Treaties,” and they had two serious defects. First, they 
only ran five years, and then died; and when one of 
these treaties died it had to be renewed by the same 
formalities required for its negotiation. It had to be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, which meant that 
though the President might desire to continue it and 
though a majority of the Senate might desire to con- 
tinue it, the extension of its life could be prevented if 
a minority of the Senate—more than one-third—ob- 
jected. Buta still more serious defect was found in the 
fact that these treaties did not cover all questions; they 
excepted questions of honor, questions of independence, 
vital interests and interests of third parties, the very 
questions out of which wars are apt to grow. When a 
man is angry, every question is a question of honor, every 
interest a vital interest. Man angry is a very different 
animal from man calm. When a man is angry he swag- 
gers about and talks about what he can do, and he gen- 
erally overestimates it; when he is calm he thinks about 
what he ought to do and listens to the voice of con- 
science. 

We now have thirty treaties with nations representing 
three-fourths of the world, and these treaties cure the 
defects of which I have spoken. In the first place, in- 
stead of dying at the end of five years, they never die. 
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They run on and on and on, until twelve months after 
one side or the other has asked that they be discontinued. 
I believe that neither side will ever ask that these treaties 
be discontinued. I have such faith in these treaties that 
I believe that a thousand years from now the name of 
Woodrow Wilson and my name will be linked together 
in the capitals of the world, and that these treaties will 
preserve the peace of our nation by furnishing machinery 
by which peace can be preserved with honor. 

But what is more important than length of life, these 
treaties contain no exceptions ; they cover all disputes of 
every kind and character. Each one of these thirty 
treaties provides that every dispute that defies diplomatic 
settlement, if not by some other treaty submitted for 
final settlement, must be submitted to an international 
commission for investigation and report. Each one of 
these thirty treaties also provides that the period of in- 
vestigation may last a year, and each one of these treaties 
further provides that during the period of investigation 
neither side shall declare war or begin hostilities. Here 
are three provisions, new to treaty-making, which reduce 
war between us and the contracting parties to a remote 
possibility. 

We do not contend that war is made impossible—I 
only wish it were possible to make war impossible. But 
in order to secure the investigation of all questions it 
was necessary to reserve to each nation the right of in- 
dependent action at the conclusion of the investigation. 
If any one believes that war may sometimes be necessary, 
let him find consolation in the fact that every one of 
these treaties specifically reserves the right of our nation 
to go to war. If any desire war, all they have to do is 
to stir the people up to fever heat and keep them there 
for a year; then, if no other way out is found, the nation 
is at liberty to fight its way out. And I so much believe 
in the right of the people to have what they want that I 
admit the right of people to go to war if they really 
want it. But I feel as a North Carolina Congressman 
expressed himself, that if we are to have war it would 
be better for the people to vote it upon themselves than 
to have others vote it on them. If there is any question 
upon which there should be a referendum vote, it is the 
question of peace or war, which may mean life or death 
to so many people. And if we have a referendum vote 
on war, it will only be fair that the women shall vote as 
well as the men, for women bear the larger portion of 
the burden in time of war. I believe that the women 
should vote on all questions; but if they vote on only 
one, it ought to be at an election which decides the issue 
between peace and war. 

And I agree with the North Carolina Congressman in 
another matter. He suggests that it would insure de- 
liberation on the part of the voters if the vote was taken 
with the understanding that those who voted for war 
would enlist first, and that those who voted against war 
would constitute a great reserve army which would not 
be called into service until after all those who voted for 
war had had a chance to show what they could do. IT 
like the idea, and I venture to add another suggestion. 
I am a journalist, among other things; whenever any 
one asks me what I am, my answer is a journalist. I 
am proud of the profession, though not of all the mem- 
bers of it. If we have war, I shall insist, in the name 
of the journalists of the country, that the first battle line 
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shall be made up of jingo editors, that they may have 
the glory of dying before any one else is hurt. 

These thirty treaties will, in my judgment, go far to- 
ward preserving peace, and I believe that the principle 
ought to be applied to all nations. If the plan is good 
enough to offer to all nations—and the offer has never 
been withdrawn ; if the plan is good enough to be entered 
into with nations representing one billion three hundred 
millions of people; if the plan is good enough to be 
indorsed in principle by Germany, Austria, and Belgium, 
countries with which treaties of this kind have not yet 
been negotiated—it is good enough to be used with any 
country before we go to war with that country. 

But I will go a step further. Even if we use the 
treaty plan and it fails to secure a settlement—or if we 
fail to use it and reach a point where we must decide, 
either to go into this war or to postpone final settlement 
of the dispute until this war is over—if we must choose 
between these two alternatives, I believe it would be the 
part of wisdom to postpone final settlement until the 
war is over. First, because postponement would make 
war unnecessary, and that would be a sufficient reason 
for postponing it. We would have no difficulty in set- 
tling any dispute which we now have or which may arise 
during the war but for the fear of the effect of the settle- 
ment upon the war itself. 

But even if a postponement did not prevent war, it 
would be better to have our war after this war is over 
than during this war, because it would then be our own 
war with the country with which we had our dispute, 
and we could not only go into the war at pleasure, but 
come out at will. But this war is not our war—it is 
everybody’s war—and if we go into it, we cannot come 
out without consulting ns and others would deter- 
mine also what we would fight for while we were in— 
and God forbid that we shall ever tie ourselves to the 
quarrels, rivalries, and ambitions of the nations of Eu- 
rope. 

And now bear with me for a moment while I present 
three reasons why it is imperatively necessary that we 
shall not enter this war. 1 shall not present these rea- 
sons in the order of their importance, rather in inverse 
order. First, no one can tell what it would cost us in 
dollars to enter this war. It is not like any other war, 
and therefore estimates based upon the past would be of 
little value. Let those who glibly talk of war give us a 
guess as to what it would cost to take part in this war, 
and then give a guaranty that their guess is high enough. 
Many predictions have been made in regard to this war, 
but so far none have been verified. Would it cost one 
billion? One of the jingo papers insisted a few weeks 
ago that Congress should be called together immediately 
to vote a credit of one billion dollars in anticipation of 
a possible war. It would be more likely to cost us five 
billions or ten; but even if it cost ten billions, that would 
not be the greatest objection to war. There are two 
other objections that are more important. 

The second objection is based upon the possible loss 
of life. How many men would it cost us to take part 
in this war? A hundred thousand? They have already 
killed over two millions; one hundred thousand would 
hardly be enough for our quota in such a war. If we 
go into this war, we cannot go in in a stingy way or as 
a miserly nation. If it is manly to go in, it will be 
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manly to play a man’s part and be prodigal in blood 
and money. 

The danger of war with Germany now seems to be 
passed and the country is relieved to have the American 
position in the submarine controversy accepted; but 
while there was a possibility of war—while the question 
was acute—some of our American papers were insisting 
that we ought to go to war with Germany at any cost. 
I do not believe that our people would be willing to send 
one hundred thousand brave Americans to death because 
a little more than a hundred took ships that they ought 
not to have taken into danger zones, about which they 
fully understood. It is not that our people did not have 
a right to take those ships. Under international law 
they did have a right to sail on those ships; but great 
international questions cannot be settled on naked legal 
rights. There are duties as well as rights. Let me 
illustrate: Every young man, when he becomes of age, 
has a legal right to leave his home and make a career 
for himself. He is not compelled to consider either the 
wishes or the needs of his parents. But, fortunately, 
most of our young men put their duty to their parents 
above their legal rights and inquire about the welfare 
of the old folks before they leave home. 

And so every American citizen has duties as well as 
rights. Do you say that it is the duty of this govern- 
ment to take its army and follow an American citizen 
around the world and protect his rights? That is only 
one side of the proposition. The obligations of citizen- 
ship are reciprocal. It is the duty of the citizen to con- 
sider his country’s safety and the welfare of his fellow- 
men. In time of war the government can take the son 
from his widowed mother and compel him to give his 
life to help his country out of war. If, in time of war, 
the government can compel its citizens to die in order 
to bring the war to an end, the government can, in time 
of peace, say to its citizens that they shall not, by taking 
unnecessary risks, drag their country into war and com- 
pel this sacrifice of their countrymen. 

In time of riot a mayor has authority to keep the 
people of his town off of the streets until order is re- 
stored. Has not the government of a nation like ours 
as much authority as the mayor of a city? When the 
world is in riot our government has, I believe, a right 
to say to its citizens: “You shall not embarrass the gov- 
ernment in dealing with this question. You shall not 
add to your nation’s perils. You must keep out of the 
danger zone until your government restores order and 
compels respect for the rights of American citizens.” 
But suppose it cost us not one hundred thousand men, 
but a half million ora million. That is not the greatest 
objection to the war. 

Great as is the first objection, based on the possible 
cost in money, and greater still as is the second objection, 
based upon the possible cost in blood, there is a still 
greater objection, namely, that we cannot become a bel- 
ligerent and at the same time remain neutral. 

We stand at the head of the neutral nations ; the world 
looks to us to act as mediator when the time for media- 
tion comes. If, for any reason, no matter what that 
reason may be, we enter this war, we must step down 
from our high position and turn over to some other 
nation an opportunity such as never came to any nation 
before and may never come again! 
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Then, too, we are the next of kin to all the nations 
now at war; they are blood of our blood and bone of 
our bone. Not a soldier boy falls on any battlefield over 
yonder but the wail of sorrow in his home finds an echo 
at some American fireside, and these nations have a right 
to expect that we will remain the friend of all and be in 
position to play the part of a friend when a friend can 
aid. 

Some nation must lift the world out of the black night 
of war into the light of that day when an enduring peace 
can be built on love and brotherhood, and I crave that 
honor for this nation. More glorious than any page of 
history that has yet been written will be the page that 
records our claim to the promise made to the peace- 
makers. 

This is the day for which the ages have been waiting. 
For nineteen hundred years the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace has been making its majestic march around the 
world, and during these centuries the philosophy of the 
Sermon on the Mount has become more and more the 
rule of daily life. It only remains to lift that code of 
morals from the level of the individual and make it real 
in the law of nations, and ours is the nation best pre- 
pared to set the example. We are less hampered by 
precedent than other nations, and therefore more free 
to act. I appreciate the value of precedent. What 
higher tribute can I pay it than to say that it is as uni- 
versal as the law of gravitation and as necessary to 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth peace, good will among men.” 


HAT is, “peace” through “good will among men.” 


This song is not merely a bit of lilting sentiment; 
it is irrefragible logic. Jesus was the “Prince of 
Peace” in the Kingdom of God. His method of bring- 
ing peace was through creating “good will among men.” 
And that is the only method that has yet been found 
that will bring peace and preserve it—whether it be 
industrial peace, economic peace, or international peace. 
The Prince of Peace found a cruel industrial order. 
Society was suffering from the very ills that plague this 
era of “big business.” He purposed no “set of regula- 
tions,” but he said: “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” He 
found society caked, seamed, and stratified. He advo- 
cated no particular statutes, but he “taught them, say- 
ing”: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” He 
was not a soap-box, pulpit, or platform agitator for 
any special legislation which should speedily change 
things. He knew that society could not be quieted like 
a crying child by a spoonful of legislation. He did not 
put His trust in “measures,” but in a great principle, 
and that principle was good will. 

There is no problem that grows out of the relations 
between men that would not be solved without delay if 
there were “good will among men.” And there is not 
one of these probleiuis that ever will be solved until there 
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stability? And yet the law of gravitation controls only 
inanimate nature—everything that lives is in constant 
combat with the law of gravitation. The tiniest insect 
that creeps upon the ground wins a victory over it every 
time it moves; even the slender blade of grass sings a 
song of triumph over this universal law as it lifts itself 
up toward the sun. So every step in human progress 
breaks the law of precedent. Precedent lives in the 
past—it relies on memory; because a thing never was, 
precedent declares that it can never be. Progress walks 
by faith and dares to try the things that ought to be. 

This, too, is the leading Christian nation. We give 
more money every year to carry the Gospel to those who 
live under other flags than any other nation now living 
or that has lived. The two reasons combine to fix the 
eyes of the world upon us as the one nation which is at 
liberty to lead the way from the blood-stained methods 
of the past out into the larger and better day. 

We must not disappoint the hopes which our ideals 
and achievements have excited. If I know the heart of 
the American people, they are not willing that this su- 
preme opportunity shall pass by unimproved. No, the 
metropolitan press is not the voice of the nation; you 
can no more measure the sentiment of the peace-loving 
masses by the froth of the jingo press than you can 
measure the ocean’s silent depths by the foam upon its 


waves. 


is good will among men. All the laws and regulations 
that Congress and legislatures can put upon the books 
will not bring neace into our economic world unless peo- 
ple have a real concern for each other’s welfare. All 
the military measures that army and navy leagues can 
conjure into existence, can frighten people into accept- 
ing, and compel Congressmen, through “pressure,” to 
“come across” and support, all the courts for arbitration 
and conciliation and mediation, that those who put their 
reliance still on reason can assemble, will not of them- 
selves bring peace. That wili come only when there is 
a love for humanity and an interest in humanity that 
transcends national boundaries, and makes of patriot- 
ism something more and something nobler than local 
pride. Laws may bring about a “cessation of hostili- 
ties” for a time, but hostilities will not cease until hos- 
tility ceases. An armed truce is not peace. That 
comes only through “good will among men.” 

There is nothing spectacular about this method of 
bringing peace. There is nothing that tickles the ears 
of those who follow a sonorous, high-sounding phrase. 
There is nothing dashing or dazzling about this program. 
There is no crusading here to force or “enforce” any- 
thing. The method does not thrill with promise or proph- 
ecy of instant action or speedy transformation. It is 
the old slow, undramatic method which has been fol- 
lowed in every step that civilization has ever taken from 
the time when Cain murdered his brother. 
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There must be a new social conscience to right social 
wrongs, and there must be a new international con- 
science to right international wrongs. <A writer in the 
Forum a few years ago said: “An employer is under no 
more financial obligation to his workmen after he has 
paid their current wages than they are to him or to a 
passer-by on the street whom they never saw.” An- 
other man of much the same school writes: “Every man 
and woman in society has one big duty: that is, to take 
care of his or her own self.” He tries to relieve this 
teaching of something of its crassness by adding: “This 
is a social duty, . . . and the latter [social duty | 
is accomplished when the former is done.” It is plain 
to all but the dullest and blindest today that such an 
attitude as these two men represent is the greatest 
enemy of industrial peace. Such an attitude has to go 
before we have any permanent guarantee of peace in 
the social order. These men are industrial pirates. 

We are rapidly rising above such a creed in social 
ethics. But in national ethics we are slower in rising. 
Prevailing patriotism does not rise much above the idea 
that “every [nation] has one big duty to take care of 
her own self.” This conception of our big duty to look 
out for No. 1—to be “for America, right or wrong,” to 
have regard only for America’s selfish interests—is a 
constant menace to peace. It is the creed of a national 
pirate. It is the kind of creed that tears up treaties 
into scraps and steps on the neck of the weak in the 
name of “Unser Gott.” Such an idea of patriotism 
breeds distrust and suspicion. It is always arming for 
“defense.” It is hypersensitive in the matter of “na- 
tional honor.” It lists at length the things in which 
“America could never submit to arbitration.” There is 
no safety for any nation so Jong as it clings to this out- 


A RECENT issue of The National Review (China) con- 
tained a long article by “A Chinese Student” on 
“The History of China’s Army,” which shows clearly 
that Young China’s hope for the future is in militarism, 
and that the recent Chino-Japanese crisis has given a 
great impetus to the military spirit all over China. 

At the outset the writer refers to the anxiety which 
exists “as to what part my people are to play in the 
world’s history.” This is seen in the high respect and 
enthusiasm displayed by the people at large in the new 
development in military affairs and in the recent revival 
of the President’s interest, as evidenced by his decision 
to form a nucleus “model army.” These new develop- 
ments are of great significance, for they indicate that 
“our martial spirit is not quite dead, but only needs 
awakening.” 

It is often said that China is not a military race—and 
perhaps now she is not—but “A Chinese Student” points 
out that this has not always heen so, and he gives several 
illustrations from history to prove his point. “In the 
time of feudalism” (770-221 B. C.), he says, “every man 
had, during some part of the year, to practice the art of 
fighting, and a long sword was the distinction of a gen- 
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law idea of patriotism. If this war teaches us any- 
thing, it should teach us that the fortunes of the nations 
are inseparably intertwined, and that no nation looks 
out for its own welfare who looks out only for its own 
welfare. Good will distributes our interests and guar- 
antees peace. 

There are loud and raucous voices saying that this 
philosophy won’t work. It is all right to sing about 
“good will” at Christmas time, but it is too refined a 
sentiment for use in practical affairs. People who ad- 
vocate it are “impractical,” “dreamers,” “silly,” 
“spineless pacifists,” and a “peril to the nation. It is 
easy to call names. It always has been. Hard-headed 
“practical” people of affairs called the Prince of Peace 
“crazy,” a “blasphemer,” and a peril to the throne of 
Cesar. No one should be intimidated by a name. This 
brutal and lustful war, which has sickened the earth 
with smell and taste of blood, has struck faith and 
reason a blow which has made them blink. In the face 
of this orgy of hate it sometimes has seemed futile to 
preach the power of love and good will. But this 
shameful conflict will end some day soon. The bloody 
God of War will shut his dripping jaws, his disgusting 
maw distended with the bodies of too many men, he- 
cause the chords in the hearts of the nations will be 
touched by the “angel of [their] better natures,” and 
they will see that they ought to live together as com- 
rades, not as foes. 

We advocate the gospel of good will, not because it is 
a pretty sentiment, but because it is the only adequate 
gospel. Good will is the only “insurance” that nations 
can rely upon. No other foundation can be laid for 
peace than that which was laid over nineteen centuries 
ago. Christmas logic is the only logic for the situation. 


Confucius himself wore that weapon all the 
way in his travels, although it is doubtful whether he 
ever made use of it.” “After the vear 221 B. C. feudal- 
ism was abolished, and the Emperor sent his general 
(Men Tien) to the northern frontier with an army of 


tleman. 


300,000. This is perhaps the first time China had a 
standing army.” He then refers to two glorious periods 
in the history of his country 


“which a Chinese can never forget.” “The great Emperor 
Wu-Ti, of the House of Han (296 B. C., 220 A. D.), began 
his military career 128 B. C., and before that he had already 
gained a decisive victory over the Huingnu (probably the 
Turks of later date). With a view to turn their flank, he 
conquered the northern part of Korea, and formed alliances 
with those races who lived in what is now known as IIi, and 
the new territory. It was this same Emperor who conquered 
the whole of the Chinese Empire which lies south of the 
Yangtze. 

The policy of the T’ang Dynasty (A. D. 618-922) was much 
less warlike than that of Han, but under that dynasty China 
conquered Korea, and drove out the Tartars in the north, 
and united under the direct rule of central government the 
States which then existed in the south. Our influence was 
recognized by Persia, India, Indo-China, and Japan, es- 
pecially by Persia. Romance and bravery are not wanting 
in our history. But alas! good fortune deserted us after 
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A. D. 922. Civil war and foreign invasion followed each 
other, and famine, sword, and fire brought insufferable miser- 
ies upon us, until we came to hate war, to love peace, and 
to despise a soldier. By the end of the first half of 
the 19th century there was not one gentleman (or educated 
man, which in my country means the same thing) in our 
army. A soldier in the eyes of the Chinese citizen soon be- 
came no better than a dog that is employed to watch a house. 
‘No good man would be a soldier, no good iron would be a 
nail,’ is the popular proverb.” 


The causes which brought about this change are sig- 
nificant. ‘The writer points out that the change was 
due, in the first instance, to Confucianism. “Con- 
fucius, who saw the horrors of war as waged in his time 
by the ruling princes against each other, preached again 
and again that ‘a wise king should always win his enemy 
over by goodness and not by force.” Ever since the 
ascendancy of Confucianism the national sentiment of 
anti-militarism advanced, and military glory disappeared 
altogether from the history of China. 

“Another powerful endorsement of anti-militarism 
was Buddhism, which spread over the country from the 
eighth century.” It was a more powerful anti-militaryv 
force even than Confucius, for it did not confine itself to 
the upper class. It won over the entire female popula- 
tion, and through them exercised a powerful influence 
against militarism. Many writers in the twelfth cen- 
tury who were the sternest Confucianists had uncon- 
sciously inherited Buddhism from their mothers, al- 
though they denounced it as false and heretic. 

The writer concludes by urging his readers “to arouse 
the latent military spirit of our people and prepare, not 


S™ THE ABOVE is the thought-provoking title of a 
new and influential organization formed in the 
United States, whose intention, to judge solely by this 
superscription, is to force the gates of the Kingdom of 
Peace. We are at once enticed to imagine sundry large 
and small powers issuing a proclamation to the effect 
that he who shall dare to break the world’s peace shall 
himself be remorsely broken. Involuntarily we begin to 
ask ourselves who these altruistic modern knight-errants 
are likely to be and what are the prospects of their cow- 
ing or felling the enemies of mankind. 

On examining the “platform” of this league, our en- 
thusiasm is changed to keen disappointment, for, as so 
often happens with titles, they suggest visions and cloak 
feeble compromises. The league’s object, in plain lan- 
guage, is not at all to enforce peace. Nations need not 
identify themselves with the league, in which case it will 
be unconcerned whether they war or not, nor does the 
league place any obstacles in the way of its members 
feloniously falling on non-signatory powers. The na- 
tions which do join the league are expected to retain 
their armies and navies, and may unrebuked plunge into 
war with signatory powers, provided they first burn a few 
grains of incense by satisfying certain formalities. In 
other words, when a difference between members of the 
league cannot be disposed of by negotiation, they must 
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merely to meet the enemy in the gate, but to rally forth 
and disperse him on the open field. We are not in a 
position to subscribe to the vulgar distich, ‘We don’t 
want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, we’ve got the ships, 
we've got the men, we’ve got the money, too,’ but we can 
certainly subscribe whole-heartedly to the first sentence 
of it. The question is, Are we to prepare ourselves, to 
put ourselves into a position to be able sincerely and 
without boasting to subscribe to the whole couplet? The 
answer depends very largely on the conduct of our neigh- 
bors toward us.” 

From the foregoing it will be noticed that hitherto the 
powerful forces in China working against militarism 
have been Confucianism and Buddhism, but we are now 
face to face with the fact that both of these are fast 
losing their hold upon New China, and that materialism 
is making more headway than Christianity. Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism are believed, by an ever-growing 
number, to have developed the anti-militarism of China. 
The trend of events in China at the present time is 
fraught with much danger for the future. The army is 
already as large as is the Japanese ; conscription is being 
pressed for by men in high position. The soldier is be- 
coming popular, and military schools and arsenals are 
being established all over the land. The student class 
which are the hope of China, believe that there is no sal- 
vation for their country except by following the exam- 
ple of Europe and arming themselves to the teeth. 

This condition should constitute a strong call to 
friends of peace everywhere to make haste to save China 
from what is ruining Europe today! 


give a few months’ notice before they sound the gong of 
war, unless, indeed, they circumvent the demands made 
on them. 

The league is solely concerned with signatory powers. 
Should a dispute of a justiciable character arise between 
any of these, it must be “submitted to a judicial tribunal 
for hearing and judgment;” but once the judgment is 
delivered. the parties to the dispute may apply cold steel 
to the solution. 

In respect of non-justiciable questions, the arrange- 
ment proposed is that these should be “submitted to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, consideration, and 
recommendation.” This recommendation the parties to 
the dispute are at liberty to ignore, and a declaration of 
war may ensue promptly without the league having a 
right to intervene. or even protest. 

Should, however, any of the signatory powers attack 
any of their fellow signatory powers without submitting 
their dispute to the competent authorities or waiting for 
the decision or recommendation, then “the signatory 
powers shall jointly use forthwith both their economic 
and military forces” against the offending party or par- 
ties. 

Lastly, occasional conferences between the signatory 
powers are to be held for the purpose of formulating and 
codifying rules of international lew. 
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Observe, now, the difficulties involved in this scheme. 
Almost everything in the league’s plan hinges on 
promptly determining which party to the dispute is re- 
sponsible for the opening of hostilities. In the present 
world conflagration Germany contends that Russia and 
France were the aggressors; Turkey, that the initiative 
was Russia’s, and Bulgaria, that the blame lies upon 
Serbia. Needless to say, and for very good reasons, these 
charges are indignantly repudiated by the powers against 
whom they are brought. ‘To express this differently, by 
ingenuous self-deception or audacious prevarication the 
culprit may render it impossible to determine who is 
guilty pending a protracted inquiry, and such a dead- 
lock, which is almost certain to occur, would prove abso- 
lutely fatal to the league’s primary intentions. 

Moreover, suppose there is delay of six months. In 
practice this would only signify, in conformity with the 
current rules of diplomatic procedure, that six months 
before contemplating hostilities an inquiry would be de- 
manded and heaven and earth moved to confuse the issue 
before the tribunal or council. Since our modern wars 
are not traceable to the errors and the passions of the 
peoples themselves, the lapse of half a year would be im- 
material. As to the particular judgment promulgated, 
this may be conveniently denounced as biased, and thus 
be airily brushed aside. He who is living through this 
war with ears open will scarcely doubt that diplomacy, 
or the diplomacy of certain countries, would be equal to 
the task of making white appear black and black white, 
and in this manner defeat the moral object of the inquiry. 

A still graver objection may be raised against the pro- 
posed league. Prior to the war there was a feverish in- 
crease in-armaments and, as concomitants, growing in- 
trigues, numerous alliances, wholesale espionage, sus- 
picion, and estrangement between countries, and fre- 
quent international crises. Now it may be fairly urged 
that in the present anarchic condition of international 
politics a continuous augmentation of armaments is in- 
evitable, and that, in turn, this continuous augmentation 
leads inevitably to crises and wars. How could it be 
otherwise? The nation’s safety must be secured at all 
costs, and when this safety depends on armaments, 
rivalry is unavoidable, and so are alliances, plotting, spy- 
ing, distrust, and attempts to forestall menacing possi- 
bilities. Tn earlier days science and international inter- 
ests constituted a negligible quantity, and a balancing of 
forces and claims was comparatively easy. Today this 
is out of the question. Nearly every nation has interests 
in almost every region of the globe, and the novelties of 
science represent the great and much-dreaded military 
X. Think of the far-reaching influence on the war of the 
unsuspected German 42cm. guns and other abomina- 
tions such as suffocating gases and Zeppelins, or of the 
unexpected nart played hy submarines! Any day, there- 
fore, a new invention may suddenly secure the military 
ascendancy of some particular power. Accordingly, 
there is in our scientific age no meaning in what is called 
the limitation of armaments, which can only refer to 
quantity and not to quality nor to new inventions or ap- 
plications ; and hence nothing—absolutely nothing—re- 
mains except to choose between a breathless race in arma- 
ments and consequent war and disarmament pure and 
simple and law and peace. He who confronts the facts 
unflinchingly and rejects speculations born of despair 
will be unable to escape from this dilemma. 
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The arch fallacy which intimidates the promoters of 
the league and many others is that we cannot hope to 
abolish war save by degrees, and that at all events our 
generation is not prepared to proceed to such lengths. 
As we have shown, States will not and cannot compro- 
inise their safety, and no compromise will therefore be 
accepted by States. Whilst war threatens from any 
quarter, be it even from a peace league or a so-called in- 
ternational police, States will insist on being fully 
equipped for all contingencies—that is, they will insist 
on protecting themselves by improved armaments, al- 
liances, ete., and will secretly or openly flout all platonic 
commissions of inquiry, law courts expressing only pious 
opinions, arbitration courts aiming at compromise and 
not at justice, councils of conciliation with their impo- 
tent recommendations, disingenuous distinctions be- 
tween justiciable and non-justiciable matters, undemo- 
cratic ‘legislatures, ef hoc omne genus. Once, however, 
disarmament is general and a proper international legis- 
lature and court of law are instituted, suspicion and anx- 
iety will automatically depart, aggressive intentions 
will not suggest themselves because of complete military 
unpreparedness, and States will as little desire armies 
and navies as towns and provinces do today. A great 
city like London or New York does not command a single 
soldier or a single cannon nor dreams of the possibility 
of being attacked by neighboring localities, and there is 
no reason why countries should be in a different position. 
Economic, moral, and other non-military arguments 
would then become convincing in national as in local af- 
fairs, as I have explained in a previous communication.* 
In any case, it should be remembered that there is but 
one alternative—full-blown militarism with war or dis- 
armament with international law. It is a perilous delu- 
sion to imagine that war can be abolished by stages. All 
that is likely to occur is that we may have to fight an- 
other world war before we recognize this momentous 
truth. 

However, it is urged that the peoples of the world are 
opposed to reform through revolution. I do not believe 
this fora moment. The peoples are only too eager for a 
reign of peace, provided it can be attained without 
jeopardizing the sovereigntv and individuality of their 
country. If we convinced them that disarmament is 
essential to peace, and that in its absence war will con- 
tinue to decimate and dehumanize man as well as to 
wreck our civilization, they would willingly support the 
demand, especially since they are habituated to the para- 
mountcy of law in rational and local affairs. In the 
twinkling of an eve, so to speak, the long and bitter feud 
between French and English was transformed into a 
cordial entente as the result of diplomatic conversations, 
and an arrangement which truly secured permanent 
peace would be hailed with frantic joy by the peoples of 
the earth, even though, or perhaps because, it was a rey- 
olutionary one. 

Let us have done, then, with futile compromises wnich 
disregard the stern and unwelcome realities of life, and 
let us invite, or even command, our statesmen to turn 
their eves to the sun and lead us out of the inferno of 
war, with its nameless and shameless horrors and degra- 
dations. 


*The Foundations of Permanent Peace, printed in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, No. 5, May, 1915, 


HOW SHALL 


HERE 1s a tendency abroad to suppose that a new Eu- 
rope can be made on the pattern of the old, new ma- 
chinery in place of old machinery, but of the same or of 
a slightly improved pattern, new laws, new conventions, 
uew Hague conferences of diplomats and jurists, with 
new armies of an international order, an international 
“navy, and perhaps also international tax collectors! 

All these things, in their proper place and time, may 
(or may not) prove serviceable, but are we not in some 
danger of missing the essentials in any genuine recon- 
struction which shall make war impossible? For if one 
thing is evident in this war, it surely is that armies and 
navies, international law, and Hague conventions have 
not of themselves succeeded in preventing war; that, 
indeed, the organization of military force has been a 
most fertile factor in producing war, whilst interna- 
tional Jaw and The Hague conventions have been very 
largely ignored. 

What we need most to do is to ask ourselves what 
essentially it is that has caused this war—war desired 
neither by the peoples of the allied nations nor by the 
peoples of the German States? How comes it that tens 
of millions of decent men throughout Europe, intent on 
no more aggressive activity than obtaining a fair living 
for their wives, their children, and themselves, neverthe- 
less in a few short weeks are found marching in arms, 
millions against millions, to cut and hack and maim, 
mutilate and murder each other on battlefields a hun- 
dred miles long, while the harvests rot and the factories 
remain idle? There is only one answer. In every Eu- 
ropean country the democracies, for all their so-called 
democracy, are the merest pawns in the hands of little 
oligarchies of rulers, the statesmen and the diplomats 
who spend their lives in the entertaining game of diplo- 
macy, in the dexterous management of foreign affairs. 

Democracy is in the hands of the governing classes 
everywhere, but in nothing so completely as in these 
same “foreign affairs.” Mr. Bernard Shaw’s description 
of Sir Edward Grey stepping down to the House of 
Commons and announcing, “I arranged yesterday with 
the ambassador from Cocagne that England is to join 
his country in fighting Brobdingnag, so vote me a couple 
of hundred million, and off with you to the trenches,” 
may be satire, but it is satire that is but too literally 
truth. In face of war we read history backwards, an< 
the events for which we have now to pay in blood and 
misery are calmly placed before us in ponderous blue, 
yellow, and gray books only when criticism can in no 
way affect the situation, and when it has become impos- 
sible to even hear the other side. 

If there is anything which this war should teach the 
peoples, it should be the one supreme necessity of break- 
ing down the closed rings which usurp the government 
of foreign affairs. 
effective control of the Foreign Minister and all his 
army of diplomatists, is one of the first essential factors 
of any permanent and effective change. 


*From a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Democracy and Foreign 
Poliey,’’ No. 3 of Pacifist Tracts for the Times. 


An open foreign policy and a real, 


WAR BE UPROOTED?* 


By CARL HEATH 


The diplomatic world will tell us readily enough that 
un open foreign policy would probably be dangerous. — 
The tens of thousands of the slain of the last sixteen 
weeks—British, French, Belgian, German, Austrian, and 
Slav—may respond for the very actual danger of secrecy. 
Secrecy made it impossible for Englishmen to face 
(iermans and discuss the grounds of dispute before war 
took the field—impossible for those innumerable forces 
of modern life to come into play and stay the oncoming 
tide of battle, murder, and sudden death; impossible for 
any religious, moral, scientific, or economic voices to be 
heard in effective opposition before the diplomatic game 
suddenly ended in the astounding blast of barbaric fury 
and call to battle of nine nations. 

Sir Edward Grey publishes his White Book, and so 
does Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, and M. Sazonoff, and M. 
Davignon, and, last but not least, M. Delcassé; but, 
although these statesmen he all honorable men, their 
documents cannot tell the truth as history will tell it, 
and if they did, it would still be history and not actual 
living fact, and dangerous fact, to be grappled with bv 
all the best and most generous and most enlightened 
forces in each country. As it is, through many danger- 
ous stages up to the final catastrophe, all remains 
shrouded in mystery until the trumpets blow and the 
peoples flock like sheep to be slaughtered. 

There is no more pitiable fact in the politics of the 
world; but it is a fact which can be made to cease to be 
a fact. The democratic control of those interstate rela- 
tions which we call foreign policy is the first need of the 
nations. 

How is the democratic factor to be brought to bear 
upon foreign policy in any genuine sense? Obviously, a 
first requisite is the education of the people to a lively 
sense of the fact that the questions that arise between 
nations are not of a mysterious kind that can only be 
dealt with by a small class, a small hierarchy, of officials ; 
that the tradition that this is so only arises from the fact 
that very largely the questions which diplomacy reserves 
to itself are those that were perhaps all-important as 
interstate questions in days gone by, but that the great 
questions which affect the lives of the masses of men and 
women today—questions of industry and commerce, 
questions of social and religious organization, and ques- 
tions of intercommunication—are not settled by diplo- 
mats at all, but by modern men and women working in a 
modern atmosphere, with a tacit acknowledgment of 
international life, and who arrive at agreement by 
open discussion, rational compromise, and, where dif- 
ferences arise, by a fair hearing for all sides and a spirit 
of conciliation. 

Secret diplomacy is not merely a tradition, trading on 
the facts of an interstate life of the past, but has become 
in our day a superstition, and a superstition which is 
dangerous, because linked with the control of another 
survival of the past—the use of physical violence be- 
tween communities—as an argument to obtain one or 
the other’s just or unjust ends. Secret diplomacy rest- 
ing upon militarism, both irresponsible, both uncon- 
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trolled, both able to appeal at any moment to the un- 
reasoning emotions and prejudices of the ignorant and 
unthinking, must be destroyed before an enlightened 
democracy can gain any lasting security against war. It 
is not enough for Mr. Asquith to call for the definite 
repudiation of militarism as the governing factor in the 


N NovemsBer 12, Chancellor David Starr Jordan was 

received by President Wilson at the White House. 

Dr. Jordan presented to the President the resolutions 

adopted at the International Peace Congress, held at 

San Francisco, October 10-13, especially the section rec- 

ommending the establishment of a voluntary conference 
of continuous mediation by the neutral nations. 


. .. A Peace Calendar and Diary for 1916, containing 
“words of wisdom from wise men, past and present, 
against war and militarism,” compiled by Dr. John J. 
Mullowney, has been published by Paul Elder & Co., 
publishers, 239 Grant avenue, San Francisco, Cal. This 
calendar is a helpful and practical means of spreading 
peace principles. The price postpaid is $1.00 net and 
75 cents to peace societies in lots of ten or more. 


. . November 25, Thanksgiving Day, was the 80th an- 
niversary of the birth of Andrew Carnegie. Benjamin 
F. Trueblood’s 68th birthday fell also upon that day. 


“How Far Should the Library Aid the Peace 
Movement and Similar Propaganda?” was the title of an 
address delivered by George F. Bowerman, librarian of 
the Public Library, Washington, D. C., before the Amer- 
ican Library Association at its recent annual meeting. 
In discussing the question, how far the library should 
definitely promote the peace movement itself, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the peace advocate may hope 
much from what the library can do, believing as he did 
that the literature favorable to peace and international 
arbitration was much stronger than that opposed to it. 
“Librarians are also interested in peace,” he said, “and 
should promote it as a matter of self-preservation. We 
are told that more than 70 per cent of the income of our 
own National Government is spent on wars, past and 
future. Can any one doubt that library appropriations 
would be larger if military and naval expenditures were 
smaller?” In closing his address, he said: 


Even if the advocates of internationalism should at the 
close of this war see their dreams realized by the establish- 
ment of a supreme international tribunal and the stable 
development of a body of international law enacted by reg- 
ularly recurring sessions of the Hague Peace Conference, by 
the organization of a League of Peace, a Federation of the 
World or a World State, the task of making any such plan 
work, of holding any such organization together when some 
crisis arises, or of securing the acceptance of the decrees of 
any such international tribunal, would be a difficult one. In 
order to be successful, behind the world organization and 
the international court there must be the sympathetic world 
spirit. This can only be secured by education, in which the 
library should have an increasingly large part. 


. . . Six thousand school teachers passed with practical 
unanimity the following self-explanatory resolution, 
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relation of states. We want that in all conscience, but 
we want also, and more, the repudiation of that which 
gives militarism its head—the dangerous secrecy of the 
machinery of foreign relations, with its power to main- 
tain us armed in peace and to plunge us at any time into 
the deviltry of war. 


which was introduced and moved by Dr. Charles M. 

Sheldon and seconded by President Edmund Stanley: 

To His Excellency President Woodrow Wilson, and to the 
Honorable Senators and Representatives in Congress: 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Association, assembled in 
Topeka, six thousand strong, respectfully request and faith- 
fully urge you that in all foreign relations you steadfastly 
adhere to the historic principles of our Government in favor 
of international peace and arbitration; and we solemnly 
protest against any legislation that will encourage the pres- 
ent rising tide of militarism after the European fashion. 

(Signed) IALLIAN Scort, 
President. 
D. A. ELLSwortn, 

TorpeKA, November 12, 1915. Secretary. 
... The Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, to 
be held in Washington December 27 to January 8 next, 
is to be one of the most important of gatherings. The 
congress proper is to be divided into nine main sections 
as follows: Anthropology; Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Seismology ; Conservation of National Resources ; Educa- 
tion; Engineering; International Law, Public Law, and 
Jurisprudence; Mining, Metallurgy; Economic Geology, 
Applied Chemistry; Public Health, Medical Science; 
Transportation, Commerce, Finance, and Taxation. 

The main purpose of the congress is to increase the 

exchange of knowledge and bring about a better under- 
standing of the ways in which the American Republics 
can work for the advancement of science, the increase 
of commercial and cultural Pan-American co-operation 
The congress is to be held under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which has given $50,000 
toward its expenses. Impossible as it is to give any ade- 
quate survey of the importance of this project, we are 
especially encouraged by the prospects of having a de- 
cided advance in Pan-American understanding and 
friendly intercourse. There is to be organized, in con- 
nection with the congress, the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law. Composed as it will be of representa- 
tives of every one of the twenty-one American Republics, 
this alone will constitute an ample justification of the 
whole effort. 
... The New York City branch of the Woman’s Peace 
Party held a series of meetings, with lectures, on Amer- 
ica’s future foreign policy, from November 8 to 21. 
Among the speakers were: Prof. Edward B. Krehbiel, of 
Leland Stanford University; Norman Angell, Hamilton 
Holt, Prof. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore ; George W. 
Nasmyth, and Dr. John Mez. Lectures were also held at 
the “Cooper Union Free Public Forum,” at which Fred- 
erick C. Howe, Congressman Clyde H. Tavenner, Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga, and Max 
Eastman spoke. Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict was 
chairman of the organization committee. 


‘ 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


NE OF THE callers at our office in October was Prof. 

Unokichi Hattori, who has been appointed to the 
chair of Japanese literature and life at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Professor Hattori came with a letter from Count 
Okuma, prime minister of Japan and president of the 
Japan Peace Society. For several years he was dean of 
the Imperial University of Pekin, which he was instru- 
mental in founding, and for a time acted as adviser to 
the Chinese government in important matters. 

In the latter part of November the Department Di- 
rector visited Dover, N. H., and Kennebunk, Saco, and 
Portland, Maine, for the purpose of getting in touch 
with new workers and promoting membership. In the 
early part of December he will be at New Britain, Conn., 
and Newport and Providence, R. 1. Dr. ‘Tryon has pre- 
pared the article on “Peace and Arbitration” for Apple- 
ton’s Year Book, in which the activities of peace organ- 
izations are reviewed. 


The Durem ANTI-WAR COUNCIL 


Since the outbreak of the European war many new 
organizations have been formed aiming at either the 
stopping of the war or at the establishment of perma- 
nent peace between the nations after the European 
struggle. Of this kind is the Dutch Anti-war Council, 
founded on October 8, 1914, which works for “an early 
end of the war by a peace which does not contain the 
germ of new wars.” It is reported that this organiza- 
tion includes today more than 18,000 individuals’ in 
Holland. The society publishes a fortnightly communi- 
cation called the //olland News, the English edition of 
which may be obtained by applying to the secretary. 
Dr. B. de Jong Van Beek en Donk, Theresiastraat 51, 
The Hague. 

OTITER ORGANIZATIONS 


Other organizations formed during the war are the 
following : 
In the United States: 
American League to Limit Armaments, 43 Cedar St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Mederation of International Polity Clubs, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St.. Boston, Mass. 
League to Enforce Peace, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Woman’s Peace Party, Jane Addams, president, 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


In England: 
Tinion of Democratic Control, Kings Chambers, London, 


W. C. 


In Germany : 

Bund Neues Vaterland, Berlin W. 50. 
In Holland: 
Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog 

Hague, Netherlands. 
Committee, “United States of Europe,” Nico van Such- 
telen, secretary, Blaricum, Netherlands. 
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taad, Theresiastr. 51, The 


In Spain: 

Comité de los “Amigos de la Unidad Moral de Europa,” 
Mr. En. Duran, Ateneo Barcelonés, Barcelona 
(Spain). 

In Switzerland: 

Committee for the Study of the Principles of a Durable 
Treaty of Peace, Hallerstrasse 41, Berne. 

Bund fiir Organisierung menschlichen Fortschritts, 
Prof. R. Broda, general secretary, 50 Ave. de Rumine, 
Lausanne (Switzerland). 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SocTery. 


The members of the Massachusetts Peace Society lave 
heen asked to submit their opinions as to the advisability of 
increasing our national armament and as to what the atti- 
tude of the Society ought to be on this question. Of the 
first TOO replies received, 440 advocated an increase in our 
armament, 210 opposed any increase, and 50 were non-com- 
mittal, Many members urged that the increase be moderate 
and along purely defensive lines. In the opinion of many, 
the Society should oppose extreme and unnecessary meas- 
ures for “preparedness,” as well as inefficiency in the spend- 
ing of sums appropriated for purposes of national defense. 


The Directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society have 
issued the following statement: 


Law Must Replace War 


Militarists say that peace advocates want “peace at 
any price.” 

The truth is that the peace we want is that based on 
just and friendly international relations; it has no con- 
nection with that passive acceptance of injustice and 
tyranny which the phrase “peace at any price” suggests. 

Militarists say that the peace movement is unpatriotic. 

The truth is that the peace movement expresses the 
highest type of patriotism—that patriotism which sees 
that national welfare depends upon international co- 
operation in ail matters of international concern. — Its 
object is international justice in accordance with the 
principles of international law. 

Militarists say that the peace movement is opposed to 
adequate national defense. 

The truth is that what we oppose is not national de- 
fense, but the international war system which makes 
military defense seem necessary. The peace movement 
has use for both those who advocate increased provision 
for national defense and those who believe that “pre- 
paredness” invites war. 

Militarists say that peace advocates are impractical 
and visionary sentimentalists. 

The truth is that the constructive program of the 
peace movement commands the active support of lead- 
ing statesmen, eminent legal authorities, economists, 
business associations, labor organizations, and of many 
men and women noted for practical achievement. 

Militarists say that the European war has proved the 
futility of the peace movement. 

The truth is that the developments of the past year 
have demonstrated the correctness of the position taken 
by the workers for peace. The terrible menace of mili- 
tarism now stands revealed—its ruthless destruction of 
the very things that civilization most cherishes. 
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If you favor a movement aiming to put international 
relations on such a basis that international difficulties 
will be settled by international law rather than by in- 
ternational murder ; 

If you favor a movement seeking persistently to 
achieve : 

An international legislative body to create an adequate 
international law, 

A system of international tribunals consisting of 
courts of justice and commissions of conciliation, 

An international executive to compel nations to resort 
fo international tribunals before atlempling to settle 
their disputes by war, 

Join the Massachusetts Peace Society in working for 
the kind of world you want. The world needs the or- 
ganized public opinion of America for peace, and the 
peace movement of America needs you. 


THE AMERICAN Scuoot Prace LEAGUE. 


A Peace Prize Contest is being held under the aus- 
pices of the American School Peace League. The con- 
test is open to pupils of all countries, and will close on 
March 1, 1916. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, 
are offered for the best essays on one of the following 
subjects : 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the 
International Peace Movement. Open to seniors in the 
Normal Schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in Advancing 


Towards International Government. Ly John A. Hobson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. 216 p. $1.00. 


One of the best discussions on constructive peace’ prob- 
lems like: A league of peace, A basis of confederation, Inter- 
national court and council, International force, Economic 
boyeott, and The social contract of nations. As said in the 
preface: “At the present stage it is of paramount import- 
ance to try to get the largest number of thoughtful people to 
form clear, general ideas of better international relations 
and to desire their attainment.” 


A Substitute for War. By Percy MacKaye. With an intro- 
duction by Irving Fisher and with prefatory letters by 
Viscount Bryce and Norman Angell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1915. 55 p. Price, 50 cents. 


In order to make peace more “handsome” than war and to 
create a more magnificent symbol for peace than the “anzemic 
peace-dove,” the author sets forth in 2 striking manner that 
the “moral equivalent” of war can be made fascinating and 
effectual by utilizing and perhaps only by utilizing the 
dynamic arts of the theatre to give it symbolic expression. 


War and the Breed. The Relation of War to the Downfall of 
Nations. By David Starr Jordan. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1915. 265 p. Price, $1.35. 

This book is perhaps the finest and most concise work of 
the well-known biologist. educator, pacifist, and Chancellor 
of Leland Stanford, Jv.. University. “he certainty that war 
leads toward racial decadence by the ebliteration of the most 
virile elements, these being thereby left unrepresented in 
heredity, is becoming widely accepted as the crucial argu- 
ment against the war system of the world,” The same topic 
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the Cause of International Peace. 
the Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, lifty, and twenty-five dol- 
lars will be given for the best essays in both sets. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the American 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Open to seniors in 


GERMAN PEACE Society. 


Ber.ix, Germaxy.—The German Peace Society pub- 
lished a declaration in the August number of the Vé/ker- 
friede, from which we quote the following: 

“The German Peace Society, in common with all its 
compatriots, demands that the military superiority of 
the central powers, which, it is to he hoped, will be con- 
ducive to peace, shall be used so as to secure Germany's 
position in the world, and to guarantee free play to the 
unfoldment of the economic and national energies of the 
German people. It demands at the same time, how- 
ever, that the peace which is to be concluded should 
contain the greatest possible guarantee of a durable 
peace, and should create a foundation for a permanent 
legal and cultural community of nations, a community 
which, despite the animosity aroused by the war, must 
again be built up upon the conclusion of peace. It is 
convinced that, when the aims of the war and the con- 
ditions of peace come to be defined, the sober, practical 
estimation of the vital interests of the German people 
will gain the victory over thoughtless phrases and the 
interests of particular groups.” 


has been treated by the author in two previous books, “The 
Blood of the Nation” and “The Human Harvest,” but the 
present volume has been entirely rewritten. A chapter with 
the title “Does Human Nature Change?’ is especially recom- 
mended to those who would oppose the peace movement with 
the catch phrase “Human Nature Does Not Change.” 
The Great Settlement. By Wrnest C. Fayle. 309 p. with 
maps. New York: Duffield & Co. 1915. Price, $1.50. 


A very complete “survey of the problems of the war and 
the settlement as a whole.’ an inquiry into the practical 
prospects of establishing “some such understanding between 
the European nations as shall preserve us from a repetition 
of the events of last summer.” 


Das Papsttum und der Weltfriede. Untersuchungen iiber die 
weltpolitischen Aufgaben und die vélkerrechtliche Stel- 
lung des Papsttums. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. Gladbach 
Volksvereins-Verlag. 1915. 131 p. 50 cents. 

An excellent study of the réle of Papism in the cause of 
world peace. 


The World Crisis and Its Meaning. By Felix Adler. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1915. 233 p. Price, $1.50. 


A rich analysis of the causes and effects of the war from 
the viewpoint of the Ethical Societies. President Adler dis- 
cusses Various aspects of the problems, such as Nationalism, 
Social Reform, Ethical Development. The author sees no 
hope for permanent peace at present, but he believes that “a 
new conception among the enlightened classes of all nations 
will, ‘sooner or later’ be carried into effect.” 
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America and the New World State. By Norman Angell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1915. 301 p. Price, $1.50. 


In this book the author of “The Great Illusion” discusses 
opportunities of the United States of reconstructing relations 
between civilized nations of the world. 


The World’s Highway. By Norman Angcll. Some notes on 
America’s relation to Sea Power and non-military sanc- 
tions for the law of nations. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 1915. Price, $1.50. 


Discusses a plan to checkmate future wars of aggression 
by means of economic pressure brought to bear upon the 
offender. An aggressive nation according to this plan should 
be cut off from all trade and financial connections with the 
rest of the world, and the boycott should be made effective 
by sea-power. The author believes that the mere existence 
of a worldwide alliance for the purpose of exercising an 
economic boycott against an aggressive nation would be the 
best possible preventive of future wars. 


I Accuse! (J’Accuse). By A German. Translated by Aler- 
ander Gray. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1915. 445 p. Price, $1.50 net. 


A sensational book putting all blame for the outbreak of 
the present war on Germany. The author is a pacifist and 
applies Norman Angell’s peace-theories to the issues of the 
present war. The book has been answered by Professor 
Schieman, of Germany, who calls it a “calumniation.” 


The Higher Patriotism. By John Grier Hibben. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1915. 72 p. Price, 75 cents. 


A book by the President of Princeton University, who first 
advocates the heeding of Kant’s message and then an in- 
crease of armaments. 


War and World Government. By Frank Crane. New York: 
John Lane & Co. 1915. Price, $1.00. 
A collection of the author’s clear-cut and well-known edi- 
torials relating to the peace problem. 


The Fight for Peace. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


By Sidney L. Gulick. New York: 
1915. 192 p. Price, 50 cents net. 


This book is published for the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration, under the authority of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. It deals with the responsi- 
bility of the churches towards world-militarism and world- 
peace. 


Europdische Wiederherstellung. By Alfred H. Fried. 
Orell & Fiissli, Zurich. 1915. Price, 50 ceuts. 


This book on “the restoration of Europe” is a very timely 
study, applying the theories and teachings of scientific paci- 
fism to the issues of the war. An English translation by 
Lewis S. Gannett will appear early in 1916. 


139 p. 


League to Enforce Peace (American Branch). Printed by 
the League to Enforce Peace, 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 1915. 65 p. 


Contains the addresses delivered at the Independence Hall 
conference, held at Philadelphia, Bunker Hill day (June 17, 
1915), with the platform and history of the conference. 


A Primer of Peace and War. The principles of international 
morality. Edited for the Catholic Social Guild. By 
Charles Plater. New York: PP. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 
Barclay St. 1915. 282 p. Price, 80 cents. 


This purports to be an exposition of the Catholic doctrine 
on war “rejecting alike the extremes of militarism and paci- 
fism.” The book amounts to little more than a shallow 
preachment upon “international morality” without pacifistic 
conviction or vision. It breathes an atmosphere of medieval 
fatalism, maintaining, as it does, that “there ‘must’ occur 
from time to time instances of unjust and obstinate invasions 
of genuine rights,” and that war “remains the final means of 
preventing earth from becoming a pandemonium and human- 
ity from lapsing into the brute.” 
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Mobilize Against Militarism in America. Published by the 
American League to Limit Armaments, 43 Cedar St.. 
New York. 


Memorandum of points in opposition to the increase of the 
army and navy of the United States at the present time. 


Must We Arm? A debate on the question: Resolved, That 
the Security of the Nation Requires an Increase of the 
Military Force of the United States. Held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, April 2, 1915, under the auspices of the 
Rand School of Social Science. 44 p. 


For the affirmative, Augustus P. Gardner, M. C. For the 
negative, Morris Hillquit. 


Pamphlet Series on The New Internationalism. By Jay 
William Hudson. Published by Massachusetts Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1915. 


1. What is the New Internationalism? 2. The Arithmetic 
of War. 38. Agencies for Promoting World Order. 4. A 
Practical International Program. 5. America’s International 
Ideals. These pamphlets have been prepar2d especially for 
those who wish a comprehensive statement in simple lan- 
guage of what the International Peace Movement of today 
means. They are particularly adapted for reading circles. 
Single copies, five cents. Price in quantities on application. 


Report of the Twenty-first Annual Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, May 19, 20, and 21, 1915. 
196 p. Can be had from the American Peace Society for 
the price of postage. 


Pamphlets published by the Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York: 


1. The Cause of War. by Rev. Chas, FE. Jefferson, D. D. 
2. The Midnight Cry. by P?t. Rev. David H. Greer, D. D. 
3. The Scourge of Militarism. by Rev. Peter Ainslie, D. D. 
4. Europe’s War, America’s Warning, by Rev. Charles F. 
Macfarland, Ph. D. 5..The Way to Disarm, by Hamilton 
Holt, LL.D. 6. The Church’s Mission as to War and Peace. 
by Junius B. Remensnydecr, D.D., LL. D. 7. Might or Meek- 
ness, by Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D. D. 8. The Church 
and the Ideal, by Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 9. 
America and the Asiatic World, by Prof. Shailer Mathews 
10. America, Christianity, and Peace; A New Year’s Mes- 
sage; The Triumphs of Peace; The Advantages of Arbitra- 
tion, by James Cardinal Gibbons. 


Should Our Educational System Include Activities Whose 
Special Purpose is Preparation for War? By Nathan C. 
Schaeffer and John H, Finley. Published by the Ameri- 
can Schoo] Peace League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Mass. 1915. 


A League to Enforce Peace. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Pub- 
lished by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. October, 1915. 


An Appeal for International Union. Written and published 
by S. L. Fridenberg, 908 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1915. Price, 10 cents; 75 cents per dozen. 


War. “Make an End of War,” by Walter Thomas Millis. 
“Big Business and War,” by Charles FE. Russell. Pub- 
lished by the Socialist Party, Chicago, Ill. Price, 10 cents. 


Le Devoir Des Neutres. Published by the Dutch Anti-War 
Council for a Durable Peace, Theresiastraat 51, Hague. 
1915. 


A Brief Outline of the Nature and Aims of Pacifism. By 
Alfred H. Fried (translated by John Mez). Published by 
the American Association for International Conciliation, 
Sub-station 84, New York, N. Y. 1915. Free. 


Translation of the booklet: “Kurze Aufkliirungen tiber 


Wesen und Ziele des Pazifismus,” reviewed in the ADVOCATE 
OF Peace of July, 1914, 
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The Program of the American Peace Society 


It is not and never has been the policy of the American Peace Society to criti- 
cise in an unfriendly way the action of other bodies working toward the same end. 


In his great essay, soon to be republished by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, William Ladd, founder of this society, wrote in 1840: 


‘‘Our plan is composed of two parts, viz., a Congress of Nations and a 
Court of Nations, either of which might exist without the other, but they 
would tend much more to the happiness of mankind if united in one plan, 
though not in one body.”’ 


Continuing, he said: 


‘‘The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do with the internal 
affairs of nations, or with insurrections, revolutions, or contending factions 
of people or princes, or with forms of government, but solely to concern 
themselves with the intercourse of nations in peace and war.”’ 


This program, elaborated through fourteen illuminating chapters of 128 pages, 
a program which outlines all the essential features of the Hague Conferences, is 
still the program of the American Peace Society. 

The American Peace Society is responsible for no ether program. 


A Christmas Appeal 


It is something new for this Society to appeal for large funds. We have be- 
come accustomed to doing with little. But the distressing world situation, bring- 
ing to our doors a remarkable opportunity, heartens us to appeal openly and 
candidly for funds—a large sum of money, one million dollars, two million dol- 
lars—more, if possible. The organization is at hand; it only needs extension. Our 
Society’s history, system, aims, and ideals are as an open book. Upon them the 
American Peace Society frankly bases its appeal. 


You would do away with war? That, certainly, is our specialty. Help us. 
The philanthropy of the world has never faced a greater opportunity than that 
rapidly developing before humanity today, the opportunity to lessen effectively the 
monstrous curse of recurring international wars. 


In what more appropriate manner could you express your Christmas hope 
than by renewing vour subscription, by sending to us the name of a new member, 
or by investing a sum of money in the work of this ancient society? 

Membership Includes Subscription to the Advocate of Peace. 
Annual Membership....... $1.00 Sustaining Membership.... $5.00 
Contributing Membership.. 2.00 Life Membership.......... 25.00 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


CoLoraApbo BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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